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TALES OF THE PURITANS. 


No. V. 
ALICE ELLISTON. 
BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


(Completed.) 


‘*T am too young and inexperienced to aspire | work is done. When God calls men to defend 
to so important a command, and I would rather | his truth, and to rescue the ark of Liberty from 
serve under Cromwell than command the finest | Philistine hands, those who know how to lay 
regiment in England.” hold of omnipotence, and are sustained by an 

‘‘T once saw Captain Cromwell in company | immortal hope, should not draw back. I re- 
with Mr. Hampden. It would not surprise | joice that you are willing that I should take 
me to hear you speak thus in relation to the | part in this great work.” 
latter.” | ‘T cannot say that I am willing, but I should 

‘‘T would not say aught in disparagement of | be unworthy of your regard could I say aught 
Mr. Hampden, who is all that a _ bleeding | against it.” 
country believes him to be; but there is that| Time paused not in his flight. Hollis de- 
in Cromwell, plain and unimposing as he ap-| parted with the assurance that he possessed 
pears, which fits him, above all others, to | the wealth of a virgin heart. 
wield the destinies of England. Were the con- | 
duct of our armies entrusted to him, I should 
speedily hope to be at liberty to lead a life of 
peace with the best and fairest maiden in | 
England.” Sir Hersert Exsiston, the uncle of Alice, 

‘‘] pray you spare your compliments for | was the eldest son of Sir Arthur Elliston, who 
a more fitting time.—Are you led by a sense | ranked among the wealthiest knights of Eng- 
of duty to peril your life in this struggle?” land. He was a staunch defender of the 

‘1 can truly say that I am, and yet, I know | church and king, and lent his support to many 
not but that the example of Hampden and | of those acts of intolerance and wrong which 
Cromwell, and the desire of winning a name, | had placed the people of England in martial 
which Alice may not be displeased to bear, | array. The widely different views and practice 
may influence me unduly.” of his younger brother led to an estrangement, 

‘*What is the value of a name, however | and to an almost total cessation of intercourse, 
widely read, if it be written in a tracery of | till Alice drew near to womanhood. Sir Her- 
blood? If your duty summon you to the post | bert then made advances which the Christian 
of danger, there is no friend worthy the name, | spirit of his brother would not allow him to 
who will not bid you God speed, though the | repel. Alice paid occasional visits to her 
heart may ache in view of the dangers and | uncle, who would fain have made her a per- 
sufferings to be encountered.” As she thus manent member of his family. To his proposal 
spoke, a tear trembled in her eye. to that effect she would not listen. Not the 

‘Let us hope for the best,” said Hollis. | prospect of inheriting his wealth, nor visions 
‘Mr. Hampden saith we are immortal, till our | of gay winters in London, nor the chances of 
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an alliance with some noble family, could in- | 
duce her to consider, for a moment, the idea of | 
exchanging the dwelling of her father for the | 


stately halls of her uncle. 
During the summer preceding the occurrence 
of the events above related, she had passed 


MAGAZINE. 


After the incident above related, when they 
met alone they conferred together on the topics 
which swelled, almost to bursting, the Puritan 


| heart of England. On the day of his departure 


from Elliston Hall, he read to her certain pro- 
ductions of a Puritan bard, who began to feel 


several weeks at Elliston Hall. There, in com- | conscious of possessing power to produce some- 
pany with many others, she met George Hollis. | thing that posterity would not willingly let die. 


SS 
il 


Some negotiations on the part of his father 
with Sir Herbert, relating to certain contiguous 
estates in Lancashire, rendered it necessary 
for him to pass a week under the same roof 
with Alice. He noticed her surpassing beauty, 
and was often obliged, by a sense of propriety, 
to turn away his admiring gaze; but no feeling 
of positive interest was awakened till her uncle 
chanced, in sport, to call her a Puritan rebel. 
Hollis noticed her blush of acknowledgment, 
and the sparkle of her confessing eye. 

Alice, from the first, had observed the diffe- 
rence between Hollis and the other frequenters 
of her uncle’s board. The wine-cup never 
touched his lip. He spoke only on topics of 
interest, when his speech gave indications of 
an earnest and fearless soul. 








As he gazed upon her counte- 
nance radiant with the divine 
emotions awakened by the 
inspired bard, he could scarce 
refrain from casting himself 
at her feet, and declaring the 
intense affection which, in so 
brief a period, had arisen in 
his heart. When, therefore, 
the master spirit of England 
called him to the field, it was 
not strange that he sought to 
make known to her his feel- 
ings, and to secure her sym- 
pathy and prayers. 

Alice had not yet recovered 
from the agitation occasioned 
by the advent and departure 
of the student-soldier, when 
a company of troopers, whose 
language and bearing made 
it evident that they were in 
the service of his blessed Ma- 
jesty, surrounded the dwell- 
ing, and making a violent 
entrance, seized the aged 
father, and dragged him away, 
unheeding the tears and sup- 
plications of his wife and 
daughter. 

The blow fell with stun- 
ning violence upon the gentle 
mother. For weeks Alice 
watched alone by her sick 
bed. So silent and secret 
had been the movement of the captors, that 
the abduction of Mr. Elliston was unknown to 
his friends. Hence his daughter watched and 
wept unaided, when there were many hearts 
that would have beat in sympathy, and many 
hands that would have furnished aid. 

Alice felt that she must rely upon her own 
resources, and the support of heaven. Calmly 
she breasted the cold waters, which rose higher 
and higher, threatening to overwhelm and bury 
her in their depths. Friend and lover were far 
away. Her father was in the hand of his cruel 
foes,—her mother was dying all unconscious of 
the sorrows of her devoted child. 

The dreaded hour arrived. The mother bade 
her daughter farewell. Before the warmth of 
life had departed Sir Herbert arrived, bringing 
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intelligence that her father was no more. He 
had been with him in his dying hour, and his 
tears showed that he was not without affection 
for his brother, and sympathy for his orphan 
child. At her request he went for Mr. Baxter, 
and listened with attention to the prayers and 
exhortations of that man of God. 

When the remains of the deceased had been 
committed to the tomb, it was plainly necessary 
for Alice to return with her uncle to his home. 
Nothing relating to her comfort was neglected ; 
yet, between herself and those who were wont 
to meet there, a great gulf was fixed. She 
must not mention the dearest of earthly names. 
She must often hear contempt cast upon 
those whom she regarded as the choicest ones. 
She could hope for no communication with 
Hollis until peace was restored to England. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Years rolled on. The armies of the King 
were destroyed by the powerful arm of Crom- 
well. The King is a prisoner to those who 
once owned him as their lord. He is at length 
called to an account for his crimes, and his 
head is laid upon the block. Terror fills the 
hearts of all who had sustained his cause. 

Alice was sitting in her library, musing on 
the strange and sad events that had recently 
taken place, and striving to subdue her impa- 
tience for the coming of the hour that should 
bring to her presence the heart to which alone 
she looked for sympathy. Suddenly her uncle 
entered, bearing marks of excessive agitation. 
‘¢ My child,” said he, ‘‘ we are ruined. I shall 
no longer have a roof to shelter you. I shall 
soon be driven from the home of my ances- 
tors.” 

‘‘How so? Has the war been renewed, and 
is this part of the country to be the scene of 
bloodshed ?” 

‘«The successful rebels have resolved to con- 
fiscate the estates of all who have remained 
faithful to their sovereign.” 

‘‘Is it possible?” said Alice. Sir Herbert 
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That very night, ere Alice had laid her 
aching head upon her pillow, a messenger 
arrived, and placed a packet in her trembling 
hand. She broke the seal. It was a deed of 
sale from the commissioners charged with 
executing the ordinance of Parliament. It 
made over Elliston Hall to George Hollis. 
Another document conveyed it to Sir Herbert 
Elliston, ‘‘in consideration of kindness shown 
to Miss Alice Elliston.” This last was in the 
handwriting, and bore the signature of Hollis. 

Was it not strange that there was no word 
addressed to her? Surely he would come in 
person soon. She placed the documents in the 
hands of her uncle. He received them in 
silence, and never alluded to the subject again. 

Days, weeks, months, and years rolled on, 
and George Hollis came not to claim his be- 
trothed. Peace was restored, and under the 
vigorous rule of the Protector, prosperity re- 
turned to England throughout all her borders. 
A ministry such as England had never seen 
proclaimed a pure gospel, and Puritanism was 
everywhere in the ascendant. In all this Alice 
would have rejoiced, but for the sadness that 
oppressed her in consequence of the absence of 
all tidings of him for whose sake alone life had 
charms. Had the toils of war or the possession 
of honours caused him to forget one whose 
favour he had once declared was dearer to him 
than all the world? She looked into her own 
heart, and seeing there the impossibility of 
change, concluded that he could not fail to be 
true. 

At length the conviction fastened itself upon 
her mind that he was no longer among the 
living. She would receive assurance of the 
fact, and then lie down and die. ‘‘ Uncle,” 
said she, ‘‘ you have friendsin London. Write 
to them that they make inquiries and inform 
you, if George Hollis be still alive.” 

There was something so firm and earnest in 
her manner, that Sir Herbert could not hesitate 
to follow her injunctions—for it was an injunc- 
tion rather than a request. 

In due time replies to Sir Herbert’s letters 





placed before her an ordinance of Parliament, 
and an advertisement of forfeited 
Among them was Elliston Hall. 

Tears ran silently down her cheeks as she 
read the document. Sir Herbert wept aloud. 

‘‘There is one near the Lord-General,”’ said 
she timidly, ‘‘ who, if applied to, could perhaps 
avert the storm.” 


estates. 


‘‘ Never,” said Sir Herbert, drying his eyes; | 


‘¢] will never ask a favour of a rebel.” 
After a long silence, Alice struggled to say: 
‘Will you permit me to do it?” 


‘*No, no, none of my name shall stoop so | 
far, were it to save me from the block. Let | 


them do their worst.” 


were received. For a long time Hollis had not 
| been seen in London, and no inquiries could 
| elicit any information respecting him. ‘* He is 
dead,” said Alice. ‘‘He has gone to a better 
world, where I shall soon join him.” 
| The expression of grief that settled upon her 
countenance was so intense, that her friends 
shrunk from all attempts at consolation. She 
retired to her chamber, feeling that she should 
soon exchange it for the sepulchre. 

Brown October again returned. Late in the 
evening a carriage drove rapidly to Elliston 
Hall, and two gentlemen alighted, and were 
shown into the presence of Sir Herbert. 

‘¢T should know you, sir,” said he with 
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knightly courtesy to the elder. ‘It is Mr. 
Baxter.” 
‘‘Your recollection does not deceive you,” | 


said Baxter, who was now bending under the | 
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‘You never believed me false ?” 

‘« Never for a moment.”’ 

Some hours later, Hollis returned to his 
He found Sir Herbert highly 


weight of increasing years and infirmities; | pleased with Mr. Baxter—it was on account of 


‘¢we have met before. This gentleman is the 
son of Colonel Hollis.” | 
‘‘He is welcome,” said Sir Herbert, with | 


his opposition to Cromwell, and his loyalty to 
the Stuarts. 


‘Well, my daughter,” said Sir Herbert, as 
they were seated the next 
morning at the breakfast- 
table, ‘‘when will you be 
able to go with us to the 
church ?” 

Alice blushed, but made no 
objection to the proposition of 
Hollis, that their visit thither 
should take place on the 
morrow. 

Mr. Baxter went with them, 








‘* Alice believes you | 
dead, and in consequence is scarcely—”’ 


** May I see her without delay ?” said Hollis, | 


unexpected cordiality. 


unable to control his emotions. Sir Herbert 
led the way in silence to the library, in which 
Alice passed the greater portion of her time. 
He rapped on the door, and when a voice | 
scarcely above a whisper, was heard within, he 
made Hollis a sign to enter, and hurried away 
weeping like a child. 

Alice was unable to rise, but extended her 
thin hand to welcome him, while a smile once 
more appeared upon her lips. 

‘I fully believed you were dead,” said she, 











after they had for a long time wept in silence. 





and scrupled not to use, to 
the great joy of Sir Herbert, 
who gave away the bride, a 
portion of the liturgy of the 
late established church. 

The day after their mar- 
riage they set out for Hollis 
Hall, leaving Baxter as the 
guest of Sir Herbert. They 
travelled by easy stages, and 
when Alice had reached her 
new home, the bloom had, in 
some measure, returned to 
her cheek. 

Very soon after she had 
become familiar with her new 
abode, the Protector laid 
aside, for a day, the cares of 
state, and paid a visit to his 
friend. He felt at home un- 
der the roof of Hollis, and 
his character appeared in its 
native simplicity, earnestness, 
and elevation. His conver- 
sation was chiefly respecting 
the Church of God, and the 
interests of the Protestant world. When he 
bade his friends farewell, it was with many 
pious counsels, and a fervent prayer for their 
prosperity. 


‘¢What think you of his highness?” said 
Hollis to his wife. 
‘*A prince of heayen’s own making,” was 


the reply. 

‘‘One whose commands, having for their 
object the good of Christendom, were to be 
implicitly obeyed, though paleness was thereby 
cast upon the cheek of the loveliest woman in 
England ?” 

Alice was silent, but her expressive counte- 
nance did not indicate a negative reply. 
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Hannan More was the favourite of Dr. 
Johnson, the admired of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the witty and eloquent companion of Sheridan 
and Burke, the brave monitor of Walpole, the 
honoured counsellor of Porteus and Wilberforce, 
and the familiar friend of David Garrick; she 
was one of the most voluminous and successful 
writers of her time, extensively engaged in 


works of practical benevolence and educational | 


reform. Of a woman so distinguished, of such 
fertile mind and such active industry, there is 
much more to be said than can be compressed 
within the limits of an article like this. A 
short sketch of her life and character will, 
however, though necessarily imperfect, be both 
interesting and useful. 


She was the youngest of the five daughters | 


of Jacob More, a respectable village school- 
master, and was born at Stapleton, in Glouces- 
tershire, England, in the year 1745. 
remarkable talents developed themselves at an 
early age. When but seventeen she published 
& pastoral drama, The Search after Happiness, 
which was so well received that in a short time 
it went through three editions. One year 
afterward appeared her tragedy of The Inflezi- 
ble Captive, and numerous other poetical works 


Her | 


JAMES RHOADS. 


from her pen followed. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that though all her poems evince 
much poetic merit, especially her dramatic 
ones, and though all were received with favour 
by the public, they are at the present time com- 
paratively forgotten, and her enduring and envi- 
able fame now rests almost altogether upon her 
| prose works, which were principally the labours 
of her more mature years. About 1773 she made 
her entrance into society in London, where she 
ras cordially received by the most distin- 
guished men of the day. Of her first interview 
with Dr. Johnson, we have the following vivid 
sketch from the lively pen of one of her sisters. 
‘We paid another visit to Miss Reynolds; 
she had sent to engage Dr. Percy (Percy’s Col- 
lection, now you know him), quite a sprightly 
modern, instead of a rusty antique, as I ex- 
pected; he was no sooner gone than the most 
amiable and sprightly of women, Miss Reynolds, 
ordered the coach to take us to Dr. Johnson’s 
very own house: yes, Abyssinian Johnson! 
Dictionary Johnson! Ramblers, Idlers, and 
Irene Johnson! Can you picture to yourselves 
the palpitation of our hearts as we approached 
his mansion. The conversation turned upon a 
new work of his just going to the press (the 
| Tour to the Hebrides), and his old friend 
| Richardson. Miss Reynolds told the Doctor of 
all our rapturous exclamations on the road. 
He shook his scientific head at Hannah, and 
| said ‘she was a silly little thing.’ When our 
visit was ended, he called for his hat, as it 
rained, to attend us down a very long entry to 
| our coach, and not Rasselas could have ac- 
quitted himself more en cavalier. We are 
| engaged with him at Sir Joshua’s on Wednesday 
| evening—what do you think of us? I forgot 
| 





to mention that not finding Johnson in his little 
parlour when we came in, Hannah seated 
| herself in his great chair, hoping to catch a 
little ray of his genius: when he heard it, he 
laughed heartily, and told her it was a chair 
upon which he never sat. He said it reminded 
him of Boswell and himself, when they stopped 
at night, as they imagined, where the weird 
sisters appeared to Macbeth. The idea so 
worked on their enthusiasm, that it quite 
| deprived them of rest. However, they learned 
'the next morning, to their mortification, that 
| they had been deceived, and were quite in 
| another part of the country.” 
About two years afterward the same sister, 
| after the publication of Hannah’s ‘‘Sir Eldred 
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of the Bower,” alludes thus to the increased | the talents and characters of Hannah and her 
intimacy between her and the great man. ‘‘If/| sisters. There was perhaps nothing in con- 
a wedding should take place before our return, | nexion with them which struck his mind more 
don’t be surprised—between the mother of Sir | forcibly, than the perfect harmony and love 
Eldred and the father of my much-loved Irene; | which subsisted among them. Upon one occa- 
nay, Mrs. Montagu says if tender words are | sion on parting with two of them, he thus 


the precursors of connubial engagements, we | characteristically alluded to it. ‘I love you 
may expect great things, for it is nothing but | both,” he said—‘‘I love you all five. I never 
‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘ love,’ and ‘ dearest.’ ”’ | was at Bristol—I will come on purpose to see 


This friendship of Johnson thus pleasantly | you. What! five women live happily together! 
described, was not a transient feeling, not a | I will come and see you—I have spent a happy 
momentary whim, but a settled and permanent | evening—God for ever bless you! you live lives 
affection, founded upon a right appreciation of | to shame duchesses.” 





BARLEY WOOD COTTAGE. 


But though returning with warmth the kind | ing blue hose, has since been generally adopted 
feelings of all her distinguished friends, it was | in our language, as the distinctive family name 
to Garrick that her heart clung most strongly, | of pedantic, or affectedly literary ladies. This 
and from early womanhood to extreme old age | poem was very highly complimented. Johnson 
her feelings of love and reverence for him knew | called it a great performance. The following 
no ebb. Only a few years before her death, | couplets may be quoted as a sample of its terse 
and almost half a century after his dust had | and spirited character :— 
been laid in England’s great ‘‘ Abbey,” to 
mingle with that of the most illustrious for 
ages, she spoke of him and his friendship in the 
most tender and affectionate terms. ‘‘ Ah,” she 
said, ‘‘if ue had been alive, it would have been 
indeed a trial to have retired from the world.” 
Alluding to his death, she said upon the same Soon after the publication of ‘ Bas Bleu,” 
occasion,—‘‘I should have liked to look upon | Hannah retired from the gay world, and went 
his face once more, but they only showed me | again to live with her sisters, who kept a 

his coffin.” flourishing boarding-school near Bristol. In 
The last, or nearly the last of her published | 1788, appeared her first prose work, Thoughts 
poems was entitled Zhe Bas Blue, or Conversa- | on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to 
tion. It was written to eulogize the Blue | General Society. This was followed three years 
Stocking Club, a literary assembly that met at | afterward by an Estimate of the Religion of the 
Mrs. Montagu’s. This singular appellation, | Fashionable World. Her next important work 
Blue Stocking, which was given to the club in| was a series of political tales, advocating or 
consequence of one of its most admired mem- | instilling conservative doctrines, and designed 
bers, Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, always wear-|as an antidote to the democratic sentiments 


“Tn men this blunder still you find, 
All think their little set mankind.” 


“Small habits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes.” 
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which became prevalent at the time. These 
tales appeared in monthly numbers, and are 
said to have attracted so much attention, that 
there were sold upwards of a million of each. 
With respect to her other works, I must content 
myself with merely giving the titles and dates 
of publication of some of the principal, hoping 
at the same time, that some at least, of those 
who may honour this hasty memoir with a 
perusal, will make themselves better ac- 
quainted with many of them. Village Politics, 
about 1794; Strictures on the Modern System of 


Female Education, 1799; Hints towards forming | 


the Character of a Young Princess, 1805; Calebs 
in Search of a Wife, comprehending Observations 
on Domestic Habits and Manners, Religion and 
Morals, 1809; Practical Piety, or the Influence of 
the Religion of the Heart on the Conduct of Life, 
1811; Morals, 1812; Essay on the 
Character and Writings of St. Paul, 1815; Moral 
Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Manners, 


Christian 


Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on Prayer, 
1819. Coelebs in Search of a Wife, one of the 
best of her performances, was so popular that 
it ran through ten editions in the first year 
after its publication, and it has run through 
almost It 
remarkable fact that this master-piece of its 
kind, was written while the author was confined 


innumerable editions since. is a 


to her bed, with a disease which caused excru- 





HANNAH MORE. 








ciating pain, and had afflicted her for a long | 


time previously. 
INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF BISHOP PORTEUS. 


“To BerLpy Portevs, late Bishop of London. In grateful 
memory of long and faithful friendship.—H. M.” 





MONUMENT OF BISHOP PORTEUS, 


| 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT OF LOCKE, 


“To JOHN Locks, born in this village, this monument is 
erected by Mrs. Montagu, and presented to Hannah More.” 





MONUMENT OF 


LOCKE, 


The great success of her works placed her 
pecuniarily in an independent position, enabling 
her to live at her ease, and to dispense liberal 
charities to the poor around her. About 1800, 
she and her sisters purchased a property of 
considerable extent, in Somersetshire, and 
built upon it Barley Wood Cottage, in which 
they afterwards resided for many years, and 
in view of which they now repose in Wrighton 
Churchyard. Among other interesting objects 
in the Barley Wood grounds are two monu- 
ments, to Locke and one to Porteus. 
(See engravings.) The neighbourhood of this 
country residence soon became the scene of 


one 


| labours on the part of the sisters, even more 





honourable than all literary triumphs. Within 
a circuit of eight or ten miles of their new 
abode, a concurrence of unhappy circumstances 
had reduced large numbers of the inhabitants 
to a state of ignorance, almost inconceivable 
to an American, accustomed to the universal 
intelligence which pervades his own country. 
Among these, the sisters determined to endea- 
vour to diffuse the blessings of education and 
religion. After many difficulties and vexations, 
not the least of which proceeded from the per- 
verseness of the ignorant beings themselves, 


| some of whom demanded pay for sending their 
| children to school, they were so far successful 


that, ‘‘on the hills of Cheddar, they had the 


| gratification of witnessing the celebration of a 
yearly festival, where upwards of a thousand 
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children, and numerous members of the female | “ Always, ma’am,”’ he answered, ‘I'll try 
clubs of industry, after attending church ser- | to remember it always.”’ 
vice, were regaled at the expense of their) ‘What a good child!” said she after he and 
benefactresses.” his mother were gone; ‘and of a good stock ; 
Not the least interesting part of the life of | that child will be true as steel! I so enjoyed 
Mrs. More is yet to be noticed,—her green old his glance at the cake, it was so much more 
age. Without being entirely free from the | natural that he should remember ‘hat than an 
infirmities of temper and disposition so com- old woman, so little taller than himself!—Chil- 
monly attendant upon advanced years, she dren always connect size with respect,—a dear 
retained, in a remarkable degree, that youthful _child—I hope he may be spared to his lonely 
freshness of heart which, in a person of her | mother.” 
age, like the autumn rose, exhales a fragrance | Hannah More died on the 7th of September, 
grateful in itself, and still more so because it | 1833, aged eighty-eight. She was buried in 
is so rare. An anecdote is related of her, |Wrighton Churchyard, in a quiet and retired 
when in her eightieth year, which is interesting | spot, beneath an old, but still vigorous and 
as an elucidation of this fact. A widow and | flourishing tree. An iron railing surrounds the 
her little son paid a visit to Mrs. More at | lowly resting-place, and on the flat stone which 
Barley Wood. When they were about to take | covers it is this inscription :— 
their leave, Hannah stooped to kiss the boy— | 
“not,” says an eyewitness, ‘‘not as old maidens | geneaTH ARE DEPOSITED THE MORTAL REMAINS 
usually kiss children—with a kiss of necessity 
—or a kiss of compliment. She took his smi- | : ; 
ling, rosy face fearlessly between her hands, Mary More, died 18th April, 1813, aged 75 


OF FOUR SISTERS. 


and looked down upon it for a moment, as a | 7°®"®- 
mother would, then kissed it fondly more than | Exizaperu Mors, died 14th June, 1816, _ 
ones.” 76 years. 


‘*And when you are a man, my child, will | 
you remember me?” The boy’s eyes glanced 
at the remnants of the fruit cake upon the 
table from which he had been eating,—‘‘ Well, § Martua More, died 14th September, 1819, 
remember the cake at Barley Wood,” said she, | aged 69 years. 
reading his thoughts and laughing. | 

‘‘Both,” replied the little fellow; ‘it was 
nice cake, and you are so kind.” 


Saran Mors, died 17th May, 1817, aged 74 
years. 


Hannan More, died 7th September, 1833, 
| aged 88 years. 


“That is the way I like the young to re- THESE ALL DIED IN FAITH; ACCEPTED AND BE- 
member me,” she rejoined, “by being kind— %OVF?- 
then you will remember old Mrs. Hannah Heb. ch. xiv., 13. 
More ?” | Ephes. ch. i., 6. 





TOMB OF HANNAH MORE. 


THE REV. HENRY HART MILMAN. 


BY GEORGE 


Tuis distinguished scholar 
and poet was born in London, 
on the tenth day of February, 
1791, and is consequently, at 
the present time, just fifty- 
nine years of age. He is the 
youngest of the three sons of 
Sir Francis Milman, an emi- 
nent member of the medical 
profession, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and President of the 
London College of Physicians. 
His mother was Frances, 
daughter of William Hart, 
Esq., of Stapleton, in Glouces- 
tershire. During his early 
youth he attended school at 
the academy of Dr. Charles 
jurney, of Greenwich, and 
afterward, during nine years, 
at Eton. At the age of nine- 
teen he was sent to Oxford, 
and entered at Brazennose 
College. His application to 
his studies at the University, 
and the energy and talent 
which he possessed to make 
his application effective, may 
be appreciated when it is 
remembered that he obtained the greatest | 
number of prizes ever secured by one indi- | 
vidual. Even thus early he exhibited evidence 
of the eloquence and the poetic power which | 
have since made him so well known; one of the 
prizes to which we have just alluded was for 
English verse, a second for Latin verse, and a 
third and fourth for an English and a Latin 
essay. 

In 1817, Mr. Milman entered into holy | 
orders, and received the vicarage of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. In the same year he first claimed | 
public attention asa poet by the publication of | 
a play called ‘‘ Fazio,” which though not emi- 
nently successful upon the stage, abounds in 
true poetry, and has many passages of remark- | 
able merit. His next work, ‘‘Samor, Lord of | 
the Bright City,” was published about one | 
year afterward. ‘‘Samor’ is an heroic poem, 
celebrating an imaginary event—the defeat and 
expulsion of the Saxon invaders from Great 
Britain. An estimate of its merit may be 
formed from the praise which it extorted from | 
the London Quarterly Review. ‘‘ There is,” 
says the reviewer, ‘scarcely a page of the 
book (of 374 pages) which does not testify 
that the author is a poet of no ordinary powers; 
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every one exhibits some beautiful expression, 


| some pathetic turn, some original thought, or 


some striking image.” 

His next work, a dramatic poem, entitled the 
‘¢ Fall of Jerusalem,” made its appearance in 
1820. That it did not injure the reputation he 


| had acquired by his previous efforts, may be 


inferred from the fact of his election, not long 
afterward, to the professorship of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. The principal results 
of his after labours were his dramatic poems, 
‘*Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘The Martyr of Antioch,” 
and ‘‘ Belshazzar ;” ‘‘ A History of Christianity 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire,” 3 vols.; a 
‘¢ History of the Jews,” 3 vols.; and a labo- 
riously annotated edition of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 12 vols. 

Mr. Milman’s literary labours though so ex- 
tensive were not suffered to impair his useful- 
ness in the Church, his position in which has 


been constantly advancing. From the vicarage 


of St. Mary’s he removed to that of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, thence to a prebend stall 
in Westminster Abbey, and recently to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, to which accrues an 


| annual revenue of two thousand pounds. 
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PAINTED BY G. H. HARLOW.—ENGRAVED BY WHITE. 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


BY JOHN SARTAIN. 


Tue incident in the early part of the life of 
this great artist, which Mr. Ward has chosen 
as the subject of his picture, and which we 
have the pleasure to lay before our readers in 
the present number of the Magazine, was thus 
described in the March number for last year. 

‘*One of his sisters, who had been married 
some time before, and who had a daughter, 
came with her infant to spend a few days at 
her father’s. When the child was asleep in 
the cradle, Mrs. West invited her daughter to 
gather flowers in the garden, and committed 
the infant to the care of Benjamin during their 
absence; giving him a fan to flap away the 














flies from molesting his little charge. After 
some time the child happened to smile in its 
sleep, and its beauty attracted his attention. 
He looked at it with a pleasure which he had 
never before experienced, and observing some 
paper on a table, together with pens, and red 
and black ink, he seized them with agitation, 
and endeavoured to delineate a portrait; al- 
though at this period he had never seen an 
engraving or a picture, and was only in the 
seventh year of his age. Hearing the approach 
of his mother and sister, he endeavoured to 
conceal what he had been doing; but the old 
lady observing his confusion, inquired what he 
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was about, and requested him to show her the 
paper. He obeyed, entreating her not to be 
angry. Mrs. West, after looking some time at 
the drawing with evident pleasure, said to her 
daughter, ‘I declare he has made a likeness of 
little Sally,’ and kissed him with much fond- 
ness and satisfaction. This encouraged him to 
say, that if it would give her any pleasure, he 
would make pictures of the flowers which she 
held in her hand; for the instinct of his genius 
was now awakened, and he felt that he could 
imitate the forms of those things which pleased 
his sight.” 

There is nothing very remarkable in a boy 
of seven years old doing the like at the present 
time, and with example frequently before his 
eyes; but let it be remembered that the cir- 
cumstance above related occurred in the midst 
of a Pennsylvania forest, no less than a hundred 
and four years ago, and that in addition to the 
obstacles natural to such a situation for ex- 
cluding every form of what are called the fine 
arts, his parents belonged to the Society of 
Friends, whose principles would render that 
exclusion still more complete, if, indeed, such 
were possible. With nothing in his environ- 
ment that could be suggestive to the attempt, 
it must have been a pure, original emanation 
of the child’s inventive genius, and the fact 
that the ink lines were traced with such truth- 
fulness and fidelity that the resemblance was 
recognised, strikes one as being altogether sur- 
prising. 

The boy’s mind from this time forward be- 
came intent on the delineation, on flat surfaces, 
of such objects in nature as pleased his fancy. 
An interesting narrative of his early efforts, of 
the attendant difficulties and his ingenuity in 
overcoming them, will be found in the number 
before referred to, written by our esteemed 
editor, Professor Hart. Itis accompanied by a 
representation of the family homestead and 
also of the celebrated Springfield Meeting-house, 
as they appeared one hundred years after the 
birth of Benjamin. A repetition of those details 
here will therefore be unnecessary. As it be- 
came expedient, when he had attained the age 
of sixteen, to arrive at some determination as 
to what should be the future occupation of the 
youth as a means of livelihood, the council 
was convened which decided on permitting 
him to follow the natural bent of his inclina- 
tions so strikingly manifested, and study paint- 
ing as a profession. The docility of his cha- 
racter, united to so earnest a devotion to his 
art, procured him numerous friends, who 
cheerfully aided him in the cultivation of his 
mind by wise directions, and afforded him 
substantial encouragement in his employment. 
He painted pictures in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
both in portraiture and history, and at the age 
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of eighteen was fairly established in the city 
of Philadelphia as an artist. Here he remained 
about two years, fully employed, and assidu- 
ously availing himself of every opportunity of 
improvement by the study of such works as 
then existed within his reach. He then re- 
moved to New York, whither his reputation 
had preceded him, and was there enabled to 
double his prices. At this time his charge 
for a half-length portrait was £10. Having 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and 
earned sufficient money to bear his expenses 
to Italy, as well as enable him to remain a 
short time there in the acquisition of a more 
profound knowledge of the principles of his 
darling pursuit, he departed in a ship from 
Philadelphia to Leghorn, laden with grain, the 
Italian harvest having failed. On first leaving 
he received an addition to his means from one 
of his late employers, contributed in a way 
that did infinite credit to the delicacy as well 
as liberal spirit of the donor; and after his 
arrival in the region, filled to overflowing 
with examples for his instruction, he received 
from a gentleman in Philadelphia a letter of 
unlimited credit on his banker in Leghorn, 
thus converting the hurried visit into a pro- 
tracted stay of four years’ duration. 

West’s course of study was quite different 
from that ordinarily pursued; he did not often 
copy the works from which he might be for 
the time ‘‘ hiving” his knowledge, but rather 
perused them, discovering and making his own 
the principles on which they were painted. It 
is indeed matter of surprise that he should 
have acquired such facility of execution as the 
pictures he painted immediately after his ar- 
rival in England evince. After a few days 
spent in Rome, his friends, to whom he had 
presented introductory letters, requested him 
to exhibit his attainments by the production of 
a drawing; he replied that he had not much 
practice in drawing, but that he should be 
pleased to paint a head. This he accordingly 
did, and the work was much applauded. By 
the method of study described his progress 
was extraordinarily rapid; before leaving Italy 
he painted two original historical pictures, 
which gained him academical honours, and 
immediately on his arrival in England he took 
his stand as the first historical painter in that 
country. 

In Italy the materials of study were of 
course vast, but the art as then practised was 
of but little account. Mengs stood at the 
head of his profession in Rome, but there was 
another claiming to be his rival, Pompeo Bat- 
toni, of whom Washington Allston related the 
following anecdote, as told to him by West. 
‘‘Battoni was at that time ‘in full flower,’ 
dividing the empire of Art with Mengs. He 
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received Mr. West very graciously in his paint- 
ing-room, and after some questions about his 
country—concerning which he seemed to have 
no very distinct notion—said, ‘ And so, young 
man, you have come—how far is it?’ ‘Three 
thousand miles.’ ‘Ay, three thousand miles 
from the woods of America to become a painter. 
You are very fortunate in coming to Rome at 
this time, for now you shall see Battoni 
paint.’ He thereupon proceeded with his work 
then on hand, a picture of the Madonna; 
occasionally exclaiming, as he stept back to 
see the effect, ‘e viva Battoni.’” 

In Mengs, West found a generous friend and 
judicious adviser; indeed he found warm 
friends everywhere. His personal qualities 
favoured him, for in addition to prudence, 
virtue, and industry, he possessed youth and 
beauty, and fortunate circumstances seem 
uniformly to have cdme in his aid always at 
the right time. Arrived in London, three of 
his best and most serviceable Philadelphia 
friends happened to be there before him, ready 
to introduce him into the most influential 
circles. Of one of them (Gov. Hamilton) he 
painted the portrait, and this picture is said 
to be now in Philadelphia. Thus encouraged, 
he suffered himself to be persuaded to establish 
himself in the British metropolis, where his 
commanding talents soon made an impression 
that secured him permanent prosperity for the 
remainder of his long and peaceful life. 

While our youthful artist was still in Phila- 
delphia, he formed an attachment to a lady of 
that city, by whom the feeling was cordially 
reciprocated. But in this, as in the majority 
of cases, the course of true love ran any- 
thing but smoothly. The proud and aristocra- 
tic brother of Miss Shewall scorned the idea, 
that a member of his family should be degraded 
by such a union. But the lovers had plighted 
their troth and remained constant, though 
parted, and as soon as West was satisfied with 
his prospects in London, he desired to return 
to America to see his friends and bring back 
his bride. But those who watched over his 
welfare, arranged that his betrothed should 
come to England in the care of John West, the 
father of Benjamin. Shewall was however still 
obdurate, and after other means had failed, 
the rope-ladder and other adjuncts of romantic 
adventure, were resorted to by three of West’s 
youthful intimates. The lady, in the darkness 
of night, was placed on board a Liverpool 
vessel, and was the next day fairly on her 
voyage. The painter was in waiting at Liver- 
pool, and the pair were happily married. And 
a pair they were, living together for fifty years 
in one unbroken course of perfect harmony. 
The lady declared, near the close of her life, 
that her husband ‘‘had been all his days with- 





out fault.” At the date of this marriage West 
was in his twenty-seventh year, and the story 
of their attachment, with its impediments and 
crosses, was sufficiently romantic to furnish 
Mrs. Ellet with the materials for an interesting 
article, entitled ‘‘ A Passage in the Life of an 
Artist,” published in the January Number of 
this Magazine for 1849. It may be well to 
mention that Mrs. West’s niece was the mother 
of the celebrated Leigh Hunt. 

But this meeting was not the only one of 
interest. Benjamin was the youngest son; but 
the oldest, who was forty years of age, anda 
watchmaker at Reading, England, his father 
was now to behold for the first time. Soon 
after John West’s marriage, in 1724, he left 
England, for the purpose of exploring a part of 
Pennsylvania, before fully making up his mind 
to settle there, whither many of his family 
connexions had preceded him, being amongst 
the first of William Penn’s colonists. His wife 
remained behind, and dying at the time of her 
son’s birth, the child was adopted into the 
family of its relatives, who were all of the 
society of Friends; and becoming attached to 
him, begged to be permitted to retain the child 
when the father sent for it, to which he at 
length consented. On Benjamin asking his 
father how London appeared to him after so 
long an absence, the old gentleman replied, 
‘*The streets and houses look very much as 
they did, but can thee tell, my son, what has 
become of all the Englishmen? When I left 
England, forty years since, the men were 
generally a portly, comely race, with ample 
garments and large flowing wigs; rather slow 
in their movements, and grave and dignified in 
their deportment :—but now they are docked 
and cropped, and skipping about in scanty 
clothes, like so many monkeys.” West has 
introduced portraits of both his father and half- 
brother, in his celebrated picture of ‘‘ Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians.” Of this work an 
engraving is now in progress for this Magazine ; 
the original is at Stoke, in England, in the pos- 
session of the lineal descendants of William Penn. 
At the request of George the Third, West intro- 
duced his father and some other Quakers from 
Philadelphia to a private audience. On this the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George the Fourth) 
remarked, ‘‘Yes, the King has always been 
fond of Quakers ever since ” We dare not 
finish the sentence, although spoken by one 
whom the loyal portion of his majesty’s subjects 
love to style “‘ the finest gentleman in England.” 

West’s introduction to the King was through 
the zealous friendship of the Bishop of York, 
who was deeply impressed with the young 
painter’s great abilities, as displayed in his 
various works, but particularly in a picture 
painted for himself, illustrating a passage in 
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Tacitus, where Agrippina lands with the ashes 
of Germanicus. This grand composition is 
known to the American public by the large 
print of it. Having failed in his attempt to 
raise by subscription a sufficient sum of money 
to free West from the necessity of painting 
portraits, so that his talents might be employed 
in a manner calculated to build up in England 
a school of historical painting, he applied to 
the young monarch, then free from cares. The 
acquaintance was a fortunate one for art. The 
King gave him a commission, which was followed 
by a continuous succession of others as long as 
the patron retained his reason. He was ad- 
mitted on the most intimate footing of friendly 
familiarity, during the long term of half a 
century ; and it is worthy of remark that he 
and the king, born in the same year, both died 
in the year 1820, within two months of each 
other, at the age of eighty-two. 

West was ever ready to encourage the dawn 
of talent and skill whenever he met with it, and 
his advice and assistance were ever at the ser- 
vice of the numerous students from his native 
country, who, towards the latter part of his 
career, were constantly commended to his 
attention and care. His unbounded success 
awakened the envy of some, as a matter of 
course, but he bore his honours with so much 
meekness, that malice and jealousy were half 
disarmed. He was of a quiet, tranquil dispo- 
sition, unimpassioned, eminently blessed as a 
peacemaker, and to be of service to a brother 
artist he would, notwithstanding his accustomed 
prudence, risk incurring displeasure himself, 
in order to diminish what he believed had 
unjustly fallen on another: witness the service 
he rendered to Robert Strange, the eminent 
engraver. 

I was one day, some twenty odd years ago, 
looking over the works in the print-room of the 
British Museum, and in turning the leaves of a 
large folio scrap-book, in which the prints were 
pasted by the corners, I was in the act of pass- 
ing one by Strange, engraved from a painting 
by West, when it caught the eye of Smith, the 
librarian. He instantly arrested my hand by 
an exclamation that the print I was passing so 
carelessly was curious and interesting, as he 
would convince me by an anecdote respecting 
it; and accordingly he toddled across the room, 
with his queer gait, to relate it. This was 
the same Smith who wrote the Life of Nollekins 
the sculptor, and whose memory was stored to 
an extraordinary extent with minute details 
and anecdote, connected with art and artists of 
his day. The print referred to represented 
angels conducting to heaven the disembodied 
spirit of one of the royal children. 

‘«¢ This,’ said Smith, ‘is one of but eight im- 
pressions of the engraved plate, for no more 
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were ever printed. Strange had some years 
before put an affront on the king, and finding 
that his prospects in life were darkened by the 
displeasure of the Court, engraved this plate 
with the view and in hopes of making it instru- 
mental in producing a reconciliation, and for 
this purpose the subject was most appropriate. 
The plate finished, West proceeded to Windsor 
Castle with a proof, and submitted it to the 
King. He was delighted with it, and eagerly 
inquired who engraved it. ‘One,’ replied 
West, ‘who has been so unfortunate as to fall 
beneath your majesty’s displeasure, but I am 
confident that your majesty has not a more 
loyal and devoted subject than he. He im- 
plores your royal clemency, and most respect- 
fully entreats your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to grant him an audience to present 
the rest of the proof impressions in person.’ 
‘Strange!’ exclaimed the King sharply; ‘ you 
mean that man Strange.’ West said a few 
more submissive words in extenuation, and the 
King replied, ‘Well, well, bring him, bring 
him.’ West proceeded to London and returned 
again, having Strange in company, the latter 
bearing with him the copper plate of the royal 
apotheosis, and the remaining proofs. During 
the interview that ensued the engraver un- 
packed the plate, and exposing its bright sur- 
face and glistening lines to the gaze of the 
King, drew from his pocket a steel tool used in 
his art, saying, ‘And now, to convince your 
majesty that I have spent so much time in 
elaborating this work—not for pecuniary gain 
by the sale of the prints, but solely in hopes 
of effecting a reconciliation with your gracious 
majesty—those being the only impressions, the 
plate I now destroy.’ So saying, he scored 
the plate across in every direction till it was 
utterly ruined.” 

West’s benevolent purpose was more than 
accomplished, for Strange was not only for- 
given, but knighted. Our collectors of choice 
prints know that many of this engraver’s 
plates bear the inscription Sir Robert Strange, 
sculpsit. But now comes the question: how 
had the artist offended the prince? We shall 
see; and a more miserable meanness, or hard- 
hearted piece of villany than that exhibited 
by George the Third in this transaction, has 
seldom been exposed. 

Ramsey the artist had painted a whole-length 
portrait of the Prince of Wales (shortly to 
become king), and also one of the Earl of Bute. 
Desirous of having both pictures engraved by 
so eminent an artist as Robert Strange, infor- 
mation was conveyed to him through Chambers 
the architect (afterwards Sir William Cham- 
bers), that the Prince wished them done, and 
that he should be presented with one hundred 
guineas, and reap whatever advantage might 
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accrue from the sale of the prints. Now to 
appreciate fully the modest nature of this pro- 
position, it must be known that it required 
four years’ labour to execute the plates, that 
the paintings were poor, and that the engraver, 
an enthusiast in his profession, and in the 
advancement of taste in England, would only 
work from the finest pictures. To escape from 
such patronage, and at the same time avoid 
giving offence, he had it properly represented, 
and not untruly, that his arrangements for 
visiting Italy were nearly completed, and that 
he could not, without serious detriment to his 
family and fortunes, change his plan.* He was 
soon made to suffer for the supposed slight ; the 
subscription to his prints then in hand received 
a sudden check. This was comparatively 
trifling to what followed in the form of active, 
premeditated persecution, for it is to be ex- 
pected, that the fawning sycophants of a court 
would withhold protection and patronage from 
those on whom the sun of their little elysium 
refused to shine. In the encouragement which 
subscriptions of that kind required at that day, 
the mass of the public were as nothing, and 
little could be done unless men bearing titles, 
whom Dryden and other geniuses a short time 
before had flattered in their dedications as 
greater than Mecenas, led off in the matter. 
So that all connoisseurdom knew that Strange 
was under a cloud, and a man marked for ne- 
glect. 

Thus matters stood when he departed for 
Italy. There followed in his track a man 
named Dalton, librarian to the King, who at an 
interview with him in Bologna, learned from 
the unsuspecting artist the pictures he meant 
to copy, and forthwith employed an eminent 
Italian engraver, Bartolozzi, secretly to make 
drawings of those very works, and to engrave 
them for the King. 

It may be perhaps doubted by some that a 
man in such a station would descend to so ne- 
farious a course in revenge for so slight an 
offence, but to establish the fact beyond ques- 
tion, here is one of the certificates afterwards 
procured by Strange from the persons without 
whose permission the copies could not be made. 

Translation: ‘‘ We Vincentius Malvetius, Car- 
dinal Presbyter of the 8. R.C., Archbishop of 
Bologna, and Prince of the 8. R. Empire, 

‘To all and every one who shall see these 
presents, certify and attest; that M. Dalton, 
bookseller to the King of England, asked a per- 





* These pictures were afterwards engraved by Ryland, 
who was engaged nearly four years in their execution. 
(He subsequently got executed himself for the crime of 
forgery.) He was paid one hundred guineas for the 
drawings, and fifty pounds every three months. When 


the plates were completed, the payments were continued 
in the form of pension. 
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mission from us, in the year 1763, to allow M. 
Bartolozzi to make a drawing for the said King 
of England, of the picture representing the cir- 
eumcision of our Lord Jesus Christ, painted by 
the celebrated John Francis Barbieri, knight, 
commonly called Guercino da Cento; and we 
having granted M. Dalton’s request, the per- 


mission was given accordingly. In testimony 


whereof we give these our letters, sealed with 
our usual seal, and signed by us at our Arch- 
bishop’s Palace in Bologna, this 20th day of 
December, 1773. 
(Signed) Vince. Card. Malvetius Archi- 
episcopus. 
Paulus Canonicus Comes a Secretis.”” 


It is needless to point out the obvious mis- 
take of the Italian in calling Dalton bookseller 
instead of librarian. This man was treasurer 
to the Society of Artists, and a leading man in 
the direction: in that capacity, also, he was 
able to gratify still further the malevolence of 
his royal master. The annual exhibition of 
pictures was to open shortly after the return 
of Strange to his native country, and almost on 
the eve of his return a by-law was inserted 
among others, which by the confession of one 
of the directors, was framed expressly to ex- 
clude his works from the exhibition. It was to 
prohibit coloured drawings. This did not pre- 
vent them from exhibiting similar drawings by 
Bartolozzi, the following year after they had 
rejected those of Strange. So, in the formation 
not long after of the Royal Academy, under the 
special patronage of the King, the laws were 
made to exclude engravers from membership, 
evidently for the sole purpose of excluding 
Strange; for it did not prevent them from ad- 
mitting Bartolozzi, who had been used as the 
instrument of the King’s vengeance. By what 
process they got him in does not appear, but it 
is to be presumed that he who was so much 
puzzled to know how an apple could possibly 
get inside a dumpling, still experienced no very 
great difficulty in devising the means. Barto- 
lozzi was unquestionably an admirable engra- 
ver; the print of the Circumcision after Gue: - 
cino is alone sufficient to establish that. Had 
he not been, the court party would have failed 
in its object in bringing him to England, which 
object was obviously to supersede Robert 
Strange, who to that time was eminently supe- 
rior in his art to all others there. The Italian, 
warmed in the sunshine of the royal favour, 
ran a prosperous and triumphant career, and 
his brother, a talented musician, was not long 
in joining him. The latter was the father of 
the celebrated Madame Vestris, now Mrs. 
Matthews, of theatrical notoriety. 


(To be continued.) 






































THE MELANCHOLY JACQUES ; 


OR, A DREAM OF LIFE 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


“He lay along 


Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood.” 


A DREAM within a dream. I fell asleep 
Holding a picture of the dreamer, Jacques, 
And musing upon life’s vicissitudes :— 

I dreamed that life itself was but a dream; 
This stern, dark, terrible life, with all its fears, 
Its wrong and sin and suffering and despair— 
That it was all, only a long night’s sleep. 

I dreamed that I—a fair child-angel—tired 

Of play amid the glorious flowers of Heaven, 
Lay down at our dear Father’s feet to rest; 

A fountain played its silver tune beside me, 
And a calm seraph, beautiful as light, 

Drew me, half conscious, to her tranquil heart, 
Shadowed me with her fragrant falling hair, 
And lulled me into slumber with a voice 

So low, so like the wave’s melodious lapse, 

I rather felt than heard it, and so slept. 

Ah me! ah, wo is me! that fearful sleep, 
Drear, cold, and dark, and haunted by strange shapes 
Of evil, from whose:power I shrank in vain! 

I, a frail, thoughtless child, who only cared 
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To play with the glad flowers and birds of Heaven, 
To wind the loveliest in my sisters’ hair, 
And sing to them the deep love in my heart— 
I, a dismayed, bewildered fugitive, 
Too weak to cope with fate so fierce and stern. 
Groped through the darkness for the Father’s hand 
But ere I reached it, lo! a shape more dread 
Than all the rest, rose gleaming in my path— 
A serpent, with cold hiss, and fiery eyes 
Where hate and passion mingled. With a start 
Of horror, which was death, I woke—and met 
The seraph’s calm eyes gazing into mine. 
And heard the sweet majestic melody 
That floated round, and saw the fountain play. 
Illumined by His smile, that lit all Heaven, 
And knew I had but dreamed. 

Ah! wo is me! 
There was another wakening. Worn and faint 
With years of suffering, I unclosed my eyes 
And saw and felt the dread reality 
Of life around me still. 
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THE INFANT. 


“The INFANT 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 


~ 


£E, in the Nurse’s arms, the child The age of helplessness goes by, 
New-born, defenceless, undefiled, Sut, “Give!” is still the human cry, 

A thought in Heaven’s great plan! And Want, the leech that will not dic, 
Joy lights anew Affection’s hearth, | Till life itself be past. 
But oh, what living thing at birth, 
What other creature enters earth Yet, ever beautiful to see, 

So imbecile as man? Is helpless, trusting Infancy— 

Blest age of innocence! 

Before the tender lamb hath seen Its guileless charm the first step breaks 
Barth’s dewy lap of velvet green, That Boyhood from the cradle takes— 

Whereon it panting lies; Weaned from the breast, the child forsake: 
Vor Nature’s creamy fount it yearns, Truth’s sweetest, best defence. 
And to the dam instinctive turns, 
Where, all untaught, at once it learns Ye, who ‘above what’s written wise,’ 

To draw life’s rich supplies. Presume the Infant to despise, 

And but its weakness see; 

And how the weak, unguided thing, Know, that o seedling agus ia there, 
Will shelter seek, in early spring, To grow beneath an angel’s care— 

From the night-breeses cool : That puling babe is born the heir 
Nestled caressingly, behold Of Jaantenty. 
Chat little nursling of the fold, 
Hiding its bosom from the cold 
Beneath a mother’s wool! 
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And Fancy loves the name to trace, 

On sleeping Infancy’s blank face, 
Of statesman, bard, or sage ; 

To think, perchance a Homer’s mind 

Is in that little skull confined— 

That SHAKESPEARE rose, to charm mankin’‘1, 
Himself from life’s first age! 


Unbid, leaps up the mountain-fawn 
lo follow, in life’s early dawn, 
Ver crags the bounding hind; 
And everything beside that lives 
‘Knows her, upon whose milk it thrives, 


But oh, than these, a greater far, 
And who the tenderest succour gives, 


Once slept, beneath the guardian star, 
Sooner than humankind. A Babe in Bethlehem! 
His pure and superhuman mind 
The infant’s first impressive wail Could types of heaven in infants find, 
ells all life’s melancholy tale— And He a blessing left behind, 
D pende nee, to the last! Love’s legacy to them. 
124 
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BY ELIZA L. 


THE SCHOOLBOY. 


SPROAT. 


“The whining ScHOOoLBoy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 


Unwillingly to school.” 


“ LISTEN, my son, the school bell ’s ringing; 

Tis time, my dear, you were on your way.” 
‘Listen, mother, the birds are singing, 

Calling me sweetly, to play, to play! 

Duty is happiness, father preaches, 

Then sure of duty my heart is full; 

Do, mother, explain what the master teaches,— 
Now why are schoolboy duties dull?” 


“ Willie, Willie, the last bell ’s sounding, 
Bridle your galloping tongue, I pray.” 

“* Mother, yonder the waves are bounding, 
Murmuring sweetly, away, away! 

J know where the waters are flying, 
Calling every wave to me; 

Under a rock my boat is lying, 

Tied to the root of a willow tree. 


1928 
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“Cool in the stream the boughs are laving, 
Hiding the leaves from the light in play; 
Even here, I can see them waving, 
Beckoning sweetly, “away, away !” 
Steel-bright fishes are keenly parting 

The crystal dark where the lilies lie, 

A plash and a shout, and away we’re darting, 
My darling boat, and the stream, and I. 


“Soft, soft! the waves are creeping 

On through the forest cool and gray ; 
Hurrah! hurrah! the waves are leaping 
Out in the glorious, golden day. 

Mother, my heart is wild for pleasure ; 
No bright angel o’er dull books pores : 


Science and knowledge the school walls treasure. 


But God and Beauty are out of doors!” 
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BY MRS. E. 


THE LOVER. 


OAKES 


SMITH 


* The Lover, 


Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow!” 


We, unto whom men kneel with many sighs, 

In worship of our own sweet selves, they say, 

Which may be true, if neither shape nor eyes 

Borrow new beauty harvested that way,— 

Who coin the language to a new-born sweet, 

The dulcet words Jong lingering on the ear, 

Because, they say, that all the graces meet 

To charm to eloquence when we are near, 
And, beaven knows what besides, right pleasantly to hear— | 


Fair ladies know, and they remember well 
The long array of kneeling, sighing lovers— 
The looks of each, the tone, the words can tell— 
For Fancy with her rainbow pinion hovers 
And keeps them always young! Men may grow old, 
The Lover lives perpetual in his youth, 
Ardent and brave and beautiful as when 
With burning sighs, and dreams of life and truth, 
He poured his very soul to us—and then, 

The agony of parting, and—we smile again. 





We smile, but ever colder, prouder growing, 
Learn how to smile, yet bear the scorn beneath, 
Spurn back the sigh, the look with feeling glowing. 
Lest we the serpent with the garland wreathe: 
The mocking world, and hollow jest we learn 
To screen the white soul from the black’ning air. 
But ever in our silent hours we turn 
Our thoughts within, and with a tender care 

Our treasury recount with thankfulness and prayer. 


There live the words of truth, the manly zeal, 
The hope, the aspiration all but heaven; 

The honour shielding like a helm of steel, 

The high, pure love, to earth but rarely given, 
That makes its object, though she be most fair 
In shape, so doubly noble, good, and true, 
That all her outward beauty claims no share 
Of that deep homage of the soul, that drew 





Them heart to heart, as doth the flower the morning dew. | The lerge-souled poet, must the poet praise. 
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Become th’ avenging spirit of her wasted youth 


The sigh worth hearing must be audible, and near. 


Of course I’m writing now of ladies born, 

Not for dull custom, but the land of song: 

For whom the baldrick of the heavens is torn 

To bind their ample brows and curls among: 

Who drink on earth th’ elixir of the sky, 

Warmed by the flame the Titan’s chain that wove. 
Consuming, deadly to the human eye, 

And the weak soul; and she, who dares such love, 


Must brave the lonely height the vulture’s beak above 


Yet she, the flippant slave of fashion’s round. 
Faultless to curve, céquette, to smile and jest. 

Finds memory sometimes breaks the hardened ground 
Of her dwarfed, vain, and petty labouring breast: 
And shows a noble boy all love and truth, 

Heaving deliciou8 sighs, fond, pure, and real, 

But now receding with a look of ruth, 

The shadowy phantom of her soul’s ideal, 





Could we recall the past, could we restore 

The long, bright sunshine to the glowing earth, 
The thrilling pulse, the smiles, the tears once more, 
The dreamy eye, that scorned profaning mirth, 
Where is the lover, fondest, bravest, best, 

Whose sigh would now bring rapture to the ear! 
Let drop the curtain; there is little zest 

In “furnaced” lovers, lost this many a year: 










Oh! there is nothing in this broad, dall earth, 

Like the rapt homage of the poect-boy 

To her who breathes in song; at whose bright birth 
The lyre, high up in heaven, swung with joy! 

Ye “ meaner beauties,” take the shallow sighs 

Of common hearts, and coxcombs schooled to raise 

A “sonnet” to the “eyebrow,” or the swimming eyes; 
We leave you these for any length of days, 
















































BY JOHN 


SHAKESPEARE calls his Venus and Adonis | 
‘‘the first heir of his invention.” I have seen 
no sufficient reason why we should not take 
this expression in its obvious import. If so, 
the poem is to be regarded as the author’s first 
and earliest literary performance. There seems 
indeed but little doubt that it was composed on 
the sweet banks of the Avon, and before the 
author had left Stratford for the great metro- 
polis. The poem has about it all the freshness of 
country air, all the warmth of youthful passion. 

It is founded upon a well-known Grecian 
That imaginative people invented 
for almost every abstract mental idea some 


legend. 


material and concrete symbol, for every emo- 
tion and passion of the soul some graceful 
Grecian fable is only 
Grecian logic, Grecian science, Grecian opinion 

Among the ideas thus embodied 
are two that seem to be in some 
the counterparts of each other, 
although this correlation, so far as I am aware, 


tale of life and action. 


personified. 
in action 
respects 


has not been heretofore observed. As was 
Diana among women, so was Adonis among 


men—each having every perfection except that 
which most characteristic. The same 
inventive fancy, which formed the idea of a 
woman of every gracious and 
womanly quality except the desire to be 
acceptable to the other sex, conceived also the 
idea of a man, in all respects manly and noble, 
beautiful and brave, but utterly and absolutely 
indifferent to what is after all man’s ruling 
passion. The Adonis of early Grecia was 
simply a passionless boy. He was one who 
could love a woman only as he loved his sister, 
his mother, or his brother. It was not guile, 
used to decoy more victims. It was not affec- 
tation, to hide the real state of his heart. It 
was not vanity, to show his own importance by 
apparently contemning that which 
prized so highly. It was simply sheer, abso- 
lute indifference. Love, in the special appli- 
cation of that term, was to him a thing unin- 
telligible. He could form no more idea of it, 
than can a blind man of colours, or a deaf 
man of sounds, or a cherub of the feelings of 
humanity. Yet was never cherub more beau- 
tiful or more enchanting. The flush of health 
was on his cheek, the pride of intellect was on 
his brow, the strength of manhood was in his 
arm. Such was the Adonis of the graceful 
and imaginative Greek ;—such, with disagree- 


is 


possessed 


others 
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able abatements and additions, was the Syrian 
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Thammuz, worshipped with foul and disgusting 
rites by the daughters of Israel during the 
degenerate days of the later prophets. 

Numberless are the incidents framed by the 
poets out of this general idea. The most 
common is that celebrated by Shakespeare in 
the present poem. It is briefly this. Venus, 
the Goddess of female beauty, becomes ena- 
moured of the beautiful boy, but her admiration 
is not returned; he forsakes her for the more 
congenial sports of the chase, where he is 
killed by a wild boar, leaving her to lament in 
bitter wailings his untimely fate. Such is an 
outline of the story. In the main incidents 
and in the leading idea, there is nothing ori- 
ginal. All the creative power is in the filling 
up. Here the poet distances all competitors 
ancient or modern. The various scenes are 
painted with a distinctness—a sort of visibility 
—not surpassed even by Spenser, while there 
is throughout a compactness and force of ex- 
pression of which Spenser was entirely inca- 
pable. The actors stand out to the mind’s 
eye with all the distinctness of a group of 
statuary. 

One peculiarity, first observed I believe by 
Coleridge, is worthy of note. The poem is not 
marked by stirring action, but by a series of mi- 
nutely finished pictures. In other words, it is 
descriptive, not dramatic. Yet the character of 
these descriptions is precisely that which would 
indicate the possession of the dramatic power. 
Drama That the action may be 
consistent and suitable, the dramatist while 
composing must have the actors and the scene 
of action most vividly and palpably before his 
own mind. He must be present to every scene 
and every soul, as really as though he were at 
the moment actually on the stage, surrounded 
by the characters whom he has summoned into 
existence. He must therefore have the power 
of conception in the highest degree. The fact 
to be noted is, that this power is equally shown 
in the Venus and Adonis. In other words, a 
poem essentially and characteristically undra- 
matic evinces at the same time the possession 
of high dramatic power. The pictures given to 
the reader in the poem are such as must be 
ever present to the mind’s eye of the poet while 
writing a drama. Shakespeare’s descriptions 
in his Venus and Adonis raise in our minds 
just such scenes as I suppose always existed in 
his own mind while putting language into the 
mouth of his dramatic characters. 


is action. 
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The scene in which the horse of Adonis 
breaks loose from him may be cited in illustra- 
tion of this peculiarity : 


“Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girths he breaks asunder, 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder: 
The iron bit he crushes ’tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlléd with. 


“His ears up-pricked; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compassed crest now stand on end; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send: 
lis eye, which glisters scornfully like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 


“ Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps, 
With gentle majesty, and modest pride; 
Anon he rears upright, curvets, and leaps, 
As who should say, lo! thus my strength is tried; 
And thus I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 


“What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, 
His flattering ‘holla,’ or his ‘stand, I say?’ 
What cares he now for curb, or pricking spur? 
For rich caparisons, or trappings gay? 
He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 


*“ Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 
So did this horse excel a common one, 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 


“Round-hoof'd, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eyes, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 

Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


“ Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares; 
Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 
To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 
And whér he run or fly, they know not whether; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather'd wings.” 


The accuracy of Shakespeare’s descriptions 
has lately received a very striking illustration. 
A few years since there was published in Lon- 
don a volume, entitled ‘‘ Essays and Sketches 
of Character, by the late Richard Ayton, Esq.” 
These essays contain, among other things, a 


peper on hare-hunting. It is curious to ob- 
serve the similarity between the descriptions of 
this professed hare-hunter, and those of the 
poet, even when the latter are most highly 
idealized. 


“She (the hare) generally returns to the seat from 
which she was put up, running, as all the world knows, 
in a circle, or something sometimes like it... At starting, 
she tears away at her utmost speed for a mile or more, 
and distances the dogs halfway: she then returns, diverg- 
ing a little to the right or left, that she may not run into 
the mouths of her enemies—a necessity which accounts 
for what is called the circularity of her course. Her 
flight from home is direct and precipitate; but on her way 
back, when she has gained a little time for consideration 
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and stratagem, she describes a curious labyrinth of short 


turnings and windings, as if to perplex the dogs by the 
intricacy of her track.” 


Shakespeare says :— 


“ And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles: 

The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes.” 


Mr. Ayton :— 


“The hounds, whom we left in full cry, continue their 
music without remission as long as they are faithful to 
the scent; as a summons, it should seem, like the sea- 
man’s cry, to pull together, or keep together, and it is a 
certain proof to themselves and their followers that they 
are in the right way : on the instant that they are ‘at fault,’ 
or lose the scent, they are silent. .. The weather, in its im- 
pression on the scent, is the great father of ‘faults;’ but 
they may arise from other accidents, even when the day 
is in every respect favourable. The intervention of 
ploughed land, on which the scent soon cools or evapo- 
rates, is at least perilous; but sheep-stains, recently left 
by a flock, are fatal: they cut off the scent irrecoverably 
—making a gap, as it were, in the clue, in which the dogs 
have not even a hint for their guidance.” 


Shakespeare :— 


“Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer; 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear. 


“For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 
Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies.” 


Mr. Ayton :— 


“Suppose then, after the usual rounds, that you see 
the hare at last (a sorry mark for so many foes) sorely 
beleaguered—looking dark and draggled, and limping 
heavily along; then stopping to listen, again tottering 
on a little, and again stopping: and at every step, and 
every pause, hearing the death-cry grow nearer and 
louder.” 


Shakespeare :-— 


“By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still; 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore-sick, that hears the passing bell. 


“Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low never relieved by any.” 


Adonis, regardless of the entreaties of the 
Goddess of Love, goes forth to pursue the wild 
boar. By accident, while in close pursuit, he 
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fell from his horse and was overrun by the | “‘ And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 


i ferocious beast. The protruding tusk of the | ag ee ee 
; . hi dt * seated tee | The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 
: ‘grim, urchin-snouted boar, pene — — Play with his locks; then would Adonis weep: 
t groin of the beauteous boy, and killed him out- | And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
, right, goring him horribly. The anguish and | They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 
4 o atma ats 4 To +} ; f rie | : 
: distraction of Venus on ——s his m ungle d | a To see his face the lion walked along 
5 body, is another of those striking pictures with | Behind some hedge, because he would not fear* him: 
} which the poem abounds. | To recreate himself, when he hath sung, 
q The tiger would be tame, and gently hear him: 
“ She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; And never fright the silly lamb that day. 
She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, cow} beheld hi . 
Asif they heard the woful words she told: T ,o n he beheld his shadow in the brook, 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, | os a -oO%s on it their golden gills; 
K Where, lo! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies.” | hen he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 
ri | That some would sing, some other in their bills 
‘ Passion always exaggerates. The spectator | Would bring him mulberries, and ripe-red cherries: 
A ; J He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 
of a tragedy may be accurate and precise ; the 
, actor never. In wo, or rage, no man stops to | “‘ But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar, 
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measure his words, or correct his images. The Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore: 
Witness the entertainment that he gave; 
If he did see his face, why then I know, 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him so.’ ” 
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boldest metaphors in his mouth seem tame, 
forced and even artificial comparisons become 
natural. They indicate an excited, an un- 


awe" 


natural, an ‘artificial’ state of mind. They 


ee 


The mind, highly excited on any subject, is 


are the efforts of a drowning man grasping at , . , : 
straws. No one ever understood this principle | easily and rapidly carried from one — to 
better than Shakespeare. When Venus sees | another. The disappointment and grief of 
the flowers and grass drenched in the blood of | Venus = the mind of the reader for the 
Adonis, they seem to her to be bleeding in | intense bitterness and spite that follow. 
| 


Me 
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‘‘sympathy,” or to have ‘‘stolen” the precious 


bait “Since thou art dead, lo! here 1 prophesy, 
drops. Indeed, the whole scene describing the | 


Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend ; 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end; 
Ne’er settled equally, to high or low; 
That all love’s pleasures shall not match his wo. 


lament of Venus over the dead body of Adonis | 
is exquisitely beautiful. Every line shows the | 
hand of a master. 


“No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 


“ ‘Tt shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud; 
But stole his blood, and seem’d with him to bleed. 


| 
| And shall be blasted in a breathing-while; 
“This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth; The bottom poison, and the top o’erstrawed : 
Over one shoalder doth she hane her head: | With sweets, that shall the sharpest sight beguile: 
5 ’ . 2 
Dumbly she passions, frantickly she doteth; | The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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She thinks he could not die, he is not dead. Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 


Iler voice is stopped, her joints forget to bow; 


“ese » s : 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 


Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures; 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild, 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 


“Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 
That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three; 
And then she reprehends her mangling eye, | 
That makes more gashes where no breach should be; 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled, 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. | “<Tt shall suspect, where is no cause of fear; 
It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust; 
| It shall be merciful and too severe, 
And most deceiving, when it seems most just; 
Perverse it shall be, when it seems most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


“*My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 


And yet,’ quoth she, ‘behold two Adons dead! 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turned to fire, my heart to lead: 
Heavy heart’s lead melt at mine eyes, as fire! | 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. “Tt shall be cause of war and dire events, 

And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire; 

Subject and servile to all discontents, 

As dry combustious matter is to fire; 
Sith, in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best, their loves shall not enjoy.’ ” 


2m UOC Se eal i a at a etc 


palin: 


“* Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 

4 What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing? 

Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 

Of things long since, or any thing ensuing? | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim; 

a Rae aT rar ee Toe The Venus and Adonis is by all the critics 

; “* Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear! | regarded as betraying marks of youth, and it is 

oe OE, OOS SUE PO Seer Sere we See PEe? | expressly called by the author ‘the first heir 

Having no fair to lose, you need not fear ; | of his invention.” Yet no one, I think, can read 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you. | ? ° . ’ ’ 

But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air | —____-—_- — --—_------- 

Lurk’d like two thieves to rob him of his fair ; * Fear him, frighten him. 
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it without being struck with the ease and 
sweetness of the versification, the splendour and 
polish of the diction, the concentrated energy 
of expression in some places and the extraordi- 
nary command of language throughout*—in 
short, with a high state of finish in the style 
and a thorough mastery of the art of composi- 
tion, which we rarely expect to find except in 
the practised writer. 

In the dedication of the Venus and Adonis, 
Shakespeare promises, if the work proves ac- 
ceptable to the noble Earl, to take advantage 
of all idle hours till he has honoured his patron 
with some graver labour. This promise he 
redeemed by the production in the following 
year of another narrative and descriptive poem 
entitled ‘‘The Rape of Lucrece.” This poem 
is in many respects the fellow and counterpart 
of the other. It is in the seven-line stanza, or 
‘* Rhythm-Royal”’ which was noticed in a former 
paper. It is considerably longer than the 
Venus and Adonis, and is much graver in its 
cast. It is, like the other, remarkable for its 
fulness and accuracy in painting minute details. 
The author takes an incident as free as possible 
from all complication of plot. There is no 
unravelling of difficulties, no solving of myste- 
ries, no exciting of curiosity, (which in a tale 
of fiction is one great source of interest—some- 
times the only one,) no multiplication of actors 
or changing of scene. It is a story which 
every school-boy knows by heart; a story con- 
taining but few actors and few incidents; nor 
does the author seek to create an interest by 
multiplying these. On the contrary, he leaves 
it apparently as bare as possible of all the 
ordinary sources of interest in a narrative 
poem. The effect which he seems to seek is 
that of the painter of nature, who invites atten- 
tion not by novelty or the glare of his colours, 
but by the fidelity with which he gives back to 
the eye a familiar scene. 

The story is this. Collatinus a noble Roman 
boasts in camp of the matchless beauty and 
the incorruptible virtue of his wife Lucretia. 
Tarquin, the king’s son, incited partly by pique 
and partly by lawless passion, steals away 
privately from camp and goes to Collatium, to 
the house of Collatinus. There by the hostess 
he is courteously and hospitably entertained 
over hight, as became the prince royal and the 
friend of her husband. His fiendish end ac- 
complished, he returns next day tocamp. The 
wretched victim of his violence, frantic with 
despair, despatches a messenger to camp with 
a letter, urging her husband’s instant return 
on account of some deep grief, but without 
relating what it was. Collatinus, his father-in- 





** A perfect dominion, sometimes domination, over the 
whole world of language.”—CoLeRIDGE. 
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law Lucretius, his friend Brutus, and other 
followers, repair forthwith to Collatium. Lu- 
cretia meets them in the threshold, relates the 
horrid crime which had been committed, makes 
them first swear vengeance on the criminal, 
and then, uttering his name, plunges into her 
heart a fatal dagger in attestation of her inno- 
cence. The agony-struck husband and father 
give way to a violent and benumbing grief, 
from which they are first roused by a sudden 
suggestion of Brutus. He sees that the critical 
moment has come, and drawing from the wound 
the yet bloody steel, made all present kneel, 
and severally kissing the still reeking dagger, 
swear by it to expel the insulting Tarquins 
from the throne and abolish the monarchy. 
This is the whole story. 

In respect to the general character of the 
poem, I said it was in many respects the fellow 
of its predecessor. And yet, if I mistake 
not, there is one perceptible difference. They 
are both paintings; but the one is more a 
painting of external, visible, material objects ; 
the other, of things internal, invisible, imma- 
terial. In the Venus and Adonis, there is 
more of what strikes the senses. In the Lu- 
crece, there is the minute, microscopic anatomy 
of crime and passion. When Tarquin steals along 
at dead of night on his fiendish errand, we see 
indeed the torch that lights his guilty path, 
and the threatening falchion in his hand; but 
we are made to see still more clearly, with our 
mind’s eye, the workings of his soul, as he is 
agitated successively by conscience, honour, 
pity, pride, and passion. And never probably 
was there such a complete anatomy of grief, as 
in the description of Lucretia’s feelings during 
those few hours intervening between her injury 
and her death. These actings of the mind 
turning inward upon itself, are made by the 
poet to supply the place of external incident. 
It is this power of describing minutely the 
processes of thought, which is, in my opinion, 
the chief characteristic of the poem. Thoughts, 
passions, motives, and acts of the mind, are in 
the Lucrece made to occupy the place occupied 
in most narrative poems by material and ex- 
ternal scenes and actions. The reader who 
takes up the poem with the expectation of that 
sort of interest which arises from novelty, or 
from lively and rapid narrative, will soon lay 
it down in disappointment. But he who comes 
to the perusal prepared to feel an interest in 
tracing minutely the workings of passion, who 
knows already something of the psychology of 
crime and grief, and who would receive still 
farther revelations of its mysteries at the hand 
of one who has sounded the soul of man 
through its whole diapason—such a reader will 
find the Lucrece a poem of abounding and most 





enchaining interest. 
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mere, on the least known side of Loughrigg, 
which presents a singular number of striking 
and dissimilar views. 


a little hill; and there below you, in a sort of 
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MARTHA PRESTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON.” 


Wirntn the last few years I have been twice 
There is a road leading to Gras- 


First of all, on depart- 
ing from the highway to Langdale, you climb 


grassy basin on the side of Loughrigg, lies 
Wordsworth’s favourite Loughrigg tarn; the 
‘‘Speculum Diane” as he loves to call it; 
oval, deep, and clear as her mirror should be. 
Then you pass between two Westmoreland 
farm-houses, which shut in the road as it were, 
and make a little home-like scene, with their 
gables, and stacks of chimneys, and wooden 
galleries, and numerous out-buildings, festooned 
with ivy and climbing roses; which latter 
straggle through the loose stone wall, and scent 
the air, already so fragrant with the odours of 
the wayside herbs. Pass these homesteads, 
and you seem to have left all human habitation 
behind,—the very fences disappear, as if the 
moorland and bog were not worth enclosing, 
until you come to a little glen; a ravine,—a 
‘‘ghyll,” where linger yet one or two of the 
ancient trees of Loughrigg forest; and, as if 
they had suggested the idea of planting, in the 
lower and more open and genial part of this 
‘‘¢hyll,” there are many of the more hardy 
trees of a much later date, say fifty years old; 
but they have spread out their branches, and 
grown unchecked and unpruned, till they form 
quite a wood, of perhaps half a mile long, on 
the bleak mountain side, through which the 
soft grassy road passes on the way to Red 
3ank ; where first you see Grasmere, lying calm 
and still, fathoms below you, and reflecting the 
blue heavens, and purple mountain tops in its 
glassy surface. But come back with me to the 
shady wood on Loughrigg side. We passed a 
stone cottage there in the more open part, 
where your attention was called off from more 
immediate objects, by the sunny peep into the 
valley between Loughrigg and Highclose. You 
were so absorbed by this glimpse into the bright 
fertile little dale on the left, with its ‘‘ meadow 
green and mountain gray,” that you did not 
notice the gray, old cottage, just up above the 
road, in the wood on the right, and yet it was 
very picturesque; truly ‘“‘a nest in a green | 








hold,” with yet enough of sun to gild the dia- | 
mond-paned windows, all through the long | 


afternoon of a summer’s day ; and high enough 
to command a view through that opening in the 





trees for manya mile. It was large and roomy, 
though too irregular and low; and if we had 
peeped over the stone wall, we should have 
seen a trim little garden, with pleasant flower- 
borders under the low windows. 

This cottage always struck me as being in a 
beautiful situation, sheltered, but not too much 
shut in for health; with a bright look out into 
a distant scene of much variety. But a few 
years ago, it gave me more a feeling of desola- 
tion and hermit-like isolation from the world 
than it does now. Nowthere are signs of child- 
hood about, and children’s voices blend with the 
song of the wood-birds,—a child’s garden may 
be detected in this strange little mixture of white 
pebbles, and fading dandelions and daisies ; and 
while quite enough of house-leek, and stone- 
crop, and moss, and travellers’ joy, are retained 
about the roof and walls to give it that rich 
variety of colour you see, yet much has been 
cleared away that formerly gave it the appear- 
ance of a dwelling, which was shrinking back 
into the green bosom of mother earth. The 
currant bushes are pruned down into fruitful- 
ness; and the long rose-branches do not trail 
on the ground any more. 

Now listen to me while I tell you what I 
heard of the inhabitants of that cottage during 
the last thirty years. Sit down on this felled 
tree, and while the noonday hum of busy in- 
sects in the wood mingles with the hum of the 
bees in yonder hives, I will weave together 
what I have learnt of ‘‘ Martha Preston.” 

This house, and perhaps forty acres of land, 
some rocky and sterile, hardly fit even for 
feeding sheep, some mere bog, and as such, only 
good to furnish peat for fuel, and some rich 
meadow-land, formed the hereditary posses- 
sions of the Prestons, Westmoreland ‘ states- 
men.” For two hundred years, certainly, this 
nook of land had been theirs; and for nearly 
as long a time had that house been their habi- 
tation, to judge from the initials and date 
carved up and down on the old oaken screen, 
the meal and clap-bread chest, the dresser and 
settle. They were probably made on the spot, 
out of the remains of some of the old forest- 
trees; and had been polished by many a house- 
wife, before Jane Preston set her daughter 
Martha to rub them as her morning’s task. 
Thomas and Jane Preston had two children, 
Martha and John. The sister was the elder by 
eight years, and felt like a mother to the little 
boy, whom she had nursed almost more than 
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his real mother. For Jane had to go to mar- 
ket, to see after the cows and the dairy, to look 
after the sheep on the fell, and was a busy, 
bustling, managing woman; the ‘‘ gray mare” 
some people said. If she had had time, she 
would have been fond of her children, but as it 
was, on week days they were rather in her way. 
John Preston was reserved and quiet; a man 
of few words, but sensible, conscientious, and 
thoroughly upright. 


might be seen that it was the rule of his life; 
and as such, it impressed itself upon his daugh- 
ter’s heart. 

I do not know if you have ever noticed it, 
but it strikes me that a very active mother does 
not always make a very active daughter. She 
does things too cleverly and eagerly herself, to 
have patience with the awkward and slow 
efforts of a learner. At least, such was the 
case with Jane Preston. Martha was too long 
in going to market with the butter; she would 
rather go herself. Martha did not know how 
to get the ‘‘afterings” from the cow, and the 
best milk was lost; so instead of showing her 
how to do it, she did it herself. Martha made 
the clap-bread too thick,—the butter with the 
water not pressed out,—she folded up the 
fleeces in the wrong way, so that they had to 
be done over again;—the end of it was, that 
Jane Preston did all the work in her own quick, 
sharp, clever manner, and Martha was left to 
nurse her little heart’s darling, and roam about 
the wood, and dream and think. When she 
was about fifteen, her mother died,—quickly, 
sharply as she had lived. It was strange to 
know her dead, when to the last she had seemed 
so full of active, bustling life; but when she 
was gone, the husband and daughter she had 
often worried and annoyed, missed sorely the 
head and heart which were always full of 
thought for others, never for herself. Johnnie 
missed her the least of the three, Martha was 
his all-in-all. But Martha had now to try and 
take her mother’s place in the farm; and had 
to see after sheep and cows, and go to market 
as well as she could. Johnnie was sent to 
Grasmere school. 

So they went on for several years, till Mar- 
tha grew up to be a fine young woman, quiet, 
steady, and calm in her manners, but with a 
warm, sensitive heart, and a character full of 
imagination. Heart and character were at- 
tracted, (as hearts and characters sometimes 
are,) by her very opposite; a certain William 
Hawkshaw, who was engaged as ‘month’s 
man,” (helper for a month in the busy sheep- 
shearing and hay-time,) by her father. He 
was one of the many sons of a statesman on 
the other side of Ambleside; his father pos- 
sessed more land than John Preston, but then 
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| unproductive. 
_ handsome young fellow, light-hearted and gay 








his large family made his means more limited, 
and several of his sons went out as farm-ser- 
vapts. Old Hawkshaw tried to impress upon 
his sons the most prudent and careful habits; 
but for a time his precepts lay dormant and 
Will Hawkshaw was a fine, 


in appearance; full of spirit and life, and 


| bringing a sort of sunshine with him wherever 
He never talked about 


his duty; people did not in those days; but it | 


he went, ‘‘at church or at market.” It was 
the most natural thing in the world, that Mar- 
tha, living in a green solitude with her father 
and brother, (of like retired, unsocial habits, ) 
should be powerfully attracted by the young 
man, who (as the custom is) came to lodge and 
board with them for the month; and thus was 
thrown into intimate domestic communion with 
him. They worked together in the hay; they 
ran after the truant sheep; and as Johnnie 
once innocently observed, ‘‘ Martha had quite 
learnt to laugh out loud since Will Hawkshaw 
had come ;”’ for before that, her smile had been 
as noiseless as a sunbeam; but now her laugh 
gushed into music. The father saw all with 
calm approval. It was natural young men and 
young women should take to each other. Will 
came of a respectable stock; and if he had not 
much, why Martha would have a good piece of 
the money in Kendal Bank (the land went to 
Johnnie of course); so there was no let or 
hindrance to the growing attachment. Will 
was, in his way, attracted by Martha; he was 
pleased to see his influence over her, and to 
perceive that he could stir the depths of that 
soul, so still and calm in appearance. It must 
have been soon after that summer month, in 
1818, that they were engaged, and Martha’s 
heart was full to the brim of happiness. There 
was no definite plan for the future. Will was 
to labour as farm-servant for a few years; to 
save; and by-and-by, perhaps, some farm 
might be to let, within their means. Such was 
the most they looked forward to; Martha 
shrunk from too much looking into the future, 
for now she was secure of Will’s affection, she 
began to reproach herself for wishing to leave 
her father and Johnnie; and the natural desire 
for a home and a husband began to be consi- 
dered as a crime by her tender conscience, as 
she felt how necessary she was to their happi- 
ness. In this way two or three years passed 
by; Martha, cherishing the idea of Will with 
the most faithful constancy, and hardly daring 
to show him the exceeding joy there was in her 
heart when he came on his occasional visits ; 
he, going from farm-service to farm-service, 
favourite everywhere for his manly capabilities 
and cheerful social temper; and what faults 
and temptations he had, known principally to 
himself alone, as hitherto they had borne no 





fruit whereby men should recognise them. 
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The next event was the calm sinking into 
death of John Preston, the elder. He told 
Martha, a few minutes before his death, what 
a comfort her engagement was to him in his 
dying hour; and above all things, charged her 
to be father and mother to Johnnie, now just 
sixteen; to see after his worldly affairs, but 
above all, to bear his soul up with hers to that 
heaven where the household should meet once 
more. So for Johnnie’s sake she calmed her- 
self in her orphanhood; and for his sake she 
ruled her daily life, until such time as she 
should leave him for a home of her own. 

Her share of her father’s property was about 
£80; a bad year or two for stock had made it 
less than was one time expected. Will seemed 
a little surprised at this diminution, and for 
his sake she wished it had been more. The 
murrain among the cattle must have sprung 
from some diseased state of the air, for human 
beings began to be affected. A low kind of 
fever, (from the account I heard, a sort of 
typhoid fever, | imagine,) became prevalent; 
and to Martha’s sickening terror, Johnnie 
caught it. When that danger came, it seemed 
as if her sisterly love swallowed up all other 
loves; in his helplessness, and rambling uncon- 
sciousness, he was once more the little baby 
she had carried about with the yearning love 
of a young mother. Kind neighbours, (neigh- 
bours in the Samaritan sense,) came from 
Easedale and Skelwith, to help her to nurse 
him for the twenty days of raging illness; the 
doctor from Ambleside was sent for in distrust 
of the nearer Grasmere apothecary. And he 
recovered! But oh, wo! as he recovered, his 
wandering lost senses were not restored. The 
neighbours sighed and shook their heads, and 
looked mysteriously, long before the idea of 
this sorrow darkened life to Martha. But 
when he was strong enough to walk out, and 
when the stupor remained still upon his poor 
brain,—when the bright blaze of the wood- 
fire called out a wild laugh of delight, at which 
he looked round affrighted at the noise himself 
had made,—when he came cowering up to his 
sister for protection against the phantoms of 
his own conjuring up, then Martha knew the 
truth in her heart, that her brother was an 
idiot. 

The doctor confirmed this with sad gravity. 
That night Martha never went to bed, but sat 
alone mutely gazing at the gray embers among 
which the sparks ran to and fro. There was 
no doubt in her mind as to her duty, no per- 
plexed struggling of that kind; but before her 
eyes his life, from his babyhood upwards, was 
displayed as in a panorama; and that memory 
of the past and thought of the present, made 
the tears roll unheeded down her cheeks, and 
drop unwiped upon her lap. The very mice 
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ran about, after awhile, as if she had not been 
there, so still and motionless was she through 
the night of inward agony. When it was light 
enough to write, she took pen and paper and 
desired Will Hawkshaw to come to her. She 
could not express thoughts easily in this un- 
wonted manner, so confined herself to this one 
request, reserving the reason till he should 
come. 

The next Sunday brought him as she had 
expected, and his quick eye understood the 
trouble, before she, with her sobbing voice, 
could put it into words. Then the tares sprang 
up. The old worldly maxims sown by his 
father covered and strangled the life out of 
the wheat. If Johnnie were shut up in an 
asylum, he and Martha might have the land, 
and marry atonce. Thought of their marriage 
had been in Martha’s mind too, and all bash- 
fulness forgotten in the sense of her exceeding 
sorrow, she proposed it to him with a calm 
manner, only as her words struck upon her 
own ear a maidenly blush covered her face. 

‘‘If you come here I can do all I need todo, 
and tend the poor lad too. The doctor gave 
but little hope; but God is powerful for many 
things, and I will never cease praying.” But 
Will had other thoughts, the covetousness of 
his heart was as a mail-clad man, and he be- 
lieved his power over Martha was enough to 
persuade her to his views ; but he was mistaken. 
She saw a great gulf between their souls that 
day—a greater, deeper gulf than that between 
her and the poor innocent who causelessly went 
in and out with mutterings and laughter, wit- 
less of the misery of which he was even then 
the occasion. Though Martha shrank and 
shuddered as she first began to understand 
Will, she hoped for many hours that it might 
be a mistake—a dream ; that he was only joking 
(at a strange, sad, inappropriate time, to be 
sure); and the sun set that October day while 
they were still discussing the matter. I believe 
Will had no idea but that she would yield if he 
was relentless andfirm enough. He had made 
many conquests among the farmer’s daughters, 
and had a great idea of his own power; so 
when they parted that evening (he had to go 
to Patterdale to his work the next day), he 
thought he was only leaving her for a time to 
digest his words, and expected to be recalled, 
even with penitence on her part, before the 
next Sunday. He went so far as to talk of his 
prospects to one or two companions; but the 
letter from Martha never came. He had 
boasted of his power—and his power was 
defied. Then anger took the place of the love 
he had had; and at the best of times his way of 
loving had been very different from Martha’s. 

And Martha lived alone with her idiot bro- 
ther. She braced herself up to her life, and 
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said that with God’s help she would go through 
it. So she did. Something of her mother’s 
character came out in the energy with which 
she devoted herself to the management of the 
farm. She got help at busy times, and always 
the advice of her neighbours was at her ser- 
vice; for though they said little, they felt deep 
respect for her. Johnnie, too, could help a 
little, and liked to be employed by her. He 
was as docile as a child in general, but some- 
times (old people have told me), he was rest- 
less, and wild, and irritable, and passers 
through the wood in dead of night heard his 
cries, and Martha’s voice soothing him with 
singing hymns,—her voice that never stayed 
for all her anguish and anxiety, but went clear 
and bell-like up to God. That singing of hers 
—that homely loving music used to quiet 
him; but forall that she might have been doing 
and bearing through the night, she was abroad 
as early as ever in the mornings, and used to say 
to sympathizing inquirers that Johnnie was 
much the same. They respected her uncom- 
plaining reserve too much to tell what they had 
heard ; and the poor creature had received such 
a terrible fright from the proposal made by Will, 
of sending her brother to an asylum, (or as she 
phrased it, a ‘‘ mad-house,’’) that I believe she 
would have borne anything rather than have 
made revelations which should give any ground 
for such a proceeding. What she endured 
exactly can therefore never be known on earth. 
Once, I was told, a farmer, rising more than 
usually betimes to look after a horse that was 
ill, saw in the summer’s dawn Martha walking 
to and fro in a little paddock, with hasty, agi- 
tated steps, wringing her hands; and then he 
thought he caught words of passionate prayer. 
But he did not go up to her, and passed on 
unobserved by the wood-road near the cottage ; 
as he saw the open door, his mind suggested 
that perhaps there might be some reason for 
her violent emotion, in some sudden illness of 
the poor idiot, so he went in softly, and saw 
Johnnie lying asleep on the settle, with flushed 
face and disordered hair, as if he had been in 
great irritation; but he breathed as if in deep 
sleep (probably from exhaustion), and was ten- 
derly covered up with Martha’s Sunday cloak; 
so the man went on his way, and contented 
himself with sending his wife in the course of 
the day, ostensibly on some unimportant er- 
rand, but in reality to see how the sister and 
brother were going on. Johnnie then seemed 
pretty well, but Martha looked haggard and 
worn. But to all inquiries respecting her 
brother she answered so curtly, and unwil- 
lingly, that no real information was to be 
gained. 

All this time Will Hawkshaw had not been 
idle in his way of getting through the world. 








The boasts he had uttered in the early days of 
his estrangement of his unlimited power over 
Martha, cut off the vain man from any chance 
of a retreat from his first avowed determina- 
tion; if, indeed, he ever wished to change his 
mind. But independently of the difference of 
love, arising from the difference of character, 
he was a man thrown abroad in the shifting, 
vivid scenes of life; she was a woman dwell- 
ing alone, with ample leisure during the long, 
long nights and solitary days, to nurse up his 
remembrance, or rather the remembrance of 
what she had fancied him tobe. So it was not 
without a shock, the depth of which was, I 
suppose, known only to God, who searcheth all 
hearts, that, about three years after their last 
interview, she heard of his intended marriage 
to the only daughter of a wealthy statesman 
in Troutbeck. As far as I could make out 
from the account, vague as to time, yet graphic 
as to particulars, given me, it must have been 
close upon this period that the farmer saw her 
abroad in the fields in such deep distress, after 
one of Johnnie’s restless nights. 

Of course the marriage soon followed the 
public announcement of such intention; and 
henceforward Martha’s life presented no out- 
ward variety for many years. Young children 
grew up to man’s estate,—all was unchanged 
to her. Girls and boys became old married 
people; her days and nights had the only 
variety of Johnnie’s being well or ill. At last 
a change came; the solemn change of life into 
death. After a day or two of violent illness, 
Johnnie went to his long rest. Martha thought 
that in the speechless exhaustion which imme- 
diately preceded death she saw sense in his 
eyes, and a composed intelligence in his face; 
and certain it is, those poor eyes followed her 
moving form, as long as life gave them power 
to recognise her. 

After the funeral was over, the friendly 
neighbours came in more frequently than 
before, when their visits had been so unaccep- 
table. Still the nearest were far away; and 
their lives were busy: and many and many a 
day, and many a week must have passed to 
Martha in solitude. She was asked again and 
again to the ‘‘ gaieties” of the neighbourhood; 
to the christenings at Christmas, the favourite 
time in that country, the mountain sheep- 
shearings. She was urged to accompany 
neighbours to the grand dissipation of sales by 
auction, but all this she steadily refused. 
Though she was more than a middle-aged 
woman now, her heart still beat, her face still 
flushed at the thought that at some of these 
gatherings she might meet the lover of her 
youth. She had never been able to displace 
her ideal by the thought of the man he really 
was, and as she acknowledged him to herself to 
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be. A neighbour took her produce to market, 
and made what little purchases she required ; 
two or three kindly friends helped her at 
busy times ; and were consulted as to the dis- 
posal of her accumulating money, for Martha 
was growing very rich in the simple estimation 
of the dalesmen; a circumstance about which 
she scarcely thought herself; money had but 


little power to heal the deep, sharp sorrows of 


her heart. She was growing old alone; with 
a most loving nature, she had none to love as 
she could have done, had God permitted her to 
have husband and children; and sometimes in 
the deep midnight she cried aloud to heaven in 
her exceeding grief that she had never heard 
a child’s murmuring voice call her ‘ Mother.” 
The late autumn, with falling leaves, and 
piping winds, and long rainy nights harmonized 
with her life, which like the year had hada bright 
calm spring, in the days now long past, when 
she strayed about the woods with little Johnnie. 
She saw herself and him, happy wanderers; 
she watched the two pictures in her mind’s eye 
as if they were separate from herself, and so 
they were by long years of sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

One winter’s night, when evening had shut 
in unusually early, owing to the black snow- 
clouds that hung like night close around the 
horizon, she sat looking dreamily into the fire; 
she saw in the blaze the two children of her 
imagination roaming to and fro; her old sheep 
dog, Fly, lay at her feet; the cows were fod- 
dered for the night; the sheep were penned up 
in the outhouse close by. Fly had been with 
her while these duties were being done three 
hours ago; what made the old dog so suddenly 
restless then? Why did he prick up his ears, 
and go snuffing to the door; and then pace 
back to her with such a meaning look? 

‘* Lie Fly—good 


anxious to resume her dreaming. 


down, said she, 

But Fly 
would not lie down; and she could no longer 
dream. 


"9? 
o 
dog . 


Somebody, something must be abroad 
in this heavy snow-storm; she said afterwards 
to a neighbour, she felt as ‘‘if she must go up 
to the Fell;” and sure enough it was God’s 
guiding which led her out. With the foresight 
common to the Dale’s people, who know what 
mountain storms are, she took under her cloak 
a little vial of gin, which had long been 
stored up for any emergency. She set out 
with Fly; the snow fell so fast she was almost 
blinded at first, and the drifts lay thick where 
the wind blew them. But she had long confi- 
dence in Fly, and he ran straight up the little 
steep path which led through the wood to the 
more open part of Loughrigg Fell. On she 
went, her cloak white with snow, which fell on 
her face, her very eyelashes; when she emerged 
into the more open ground, it even fell so thickly 
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that she lost sight of Fly, and stood bewildered 
until he should return to guide her. The wind 
had ceased for a time, and the air was still and 
motionless,—every bird and beast was in its 
sheltering home, and the quiet on those moors 
was almost awful. Suddenly a child’s feeble, 
wailing, hopeless cry smote her ear, and in an 
instant she pressed on in the direction from 
whence it came. As she gained upon it, she 
heard Fly’s loud howl for assistance; and that 
gave her more guidance, for she was sure he 
was by the lost wanderer. At last, panting and 
agitated, she reached the spot where what 
seemed in that obscurity to be merely a black 
heap, was fast becoming whitened by the cease- 
less snow. It was a child half asleep, in the fatal 
sleep which precedes death, but not yet uncon- 
scious to the pain of the excessive cold which 
was freezing up his life-blood, for though he 
could not speak in reply to her anxious words, 
he moaned dreamily. Now came in the use 
for the gin; she wetted his lips, she poured a 
little down his throat; she raised him up, and, 
past youth as she long had been, she yet found 
strength to carry him a little way down the 
hill; then she stopped, overpowered, for a 
short time; then again with desperate effort 
she bore him on to the wood, where at any 
rate the cold was less piercing. Again she 
gave him a little gin; and now he was able to 
walk a few steps; and so with passionate 
prayers to God, who looked down upon her 
that wild night, she dragged him along to her 
cottage; and laid him down within the warm 
influence of the fire. She threw herself on the 
ground in utter exhaustion for a minute or 
two; then she arose, stripped him of his wet 
things, wrapped him in her cloak, and began 
to chafe his limbs. Then presently he recovered 
and was able to tell his short story. 

‘Father had sent him up to the fells for a 
sheep that was missing; but their dog was not 
well broken in to the woods, and left him; and 
night and snow came on, and he got wildered 
on the fells, for they had only lately come to 
live near Rydal, and he did not know the land- 
marks.” Something in his dark-blue eyes 
prompted the sudden question, ‘‘ What do they 
vall you, lad?” The answer “¢ John 
Hawkshaw.” 

‘‘Ts your father’s name William Hawkshaw ? 
Did you ever live in Troutbeck ?” asked Martha, 
as calmly as she could; for her heart gave a 
leap, a mist came before her eyes as she uttered 
the name once so familiar, but so long unspoken 
by her lips that the sound seemed strange and 
wild. 

Yes! it was Will Hawkshaw’s child she had 
saved. She fed him and put him warm to bed, 
and placing the candle where the light fell on 
his face, without awakening him, she sat down 
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to watch him through the night. His mouth | 
was very different from what Will’s had been; | 
that feature he must have inherited from his | 
mother; and it almost seemed strange to her 
that she was not his mother; for the maternal 
breast which is in every woman yearned after 
him. 

She sent word at break of day, by the nearest 
neighbours, to his parents living three miles 
away; then she returned to watch him once | 
more. He slept so long and so soundly that, 
when his mother came with all the speed of 
anxious love, she found him only at breakfast 
—sitting like a little king, at a round table, 
covered with a clean coarse cloth, and feasting 
away on clap-bread and ‘sweet butter,” that | 
regular Westmoreland dainty, composed of rum, 
butter, and sugar, and made only for high days 
and holidays. Mrs. Hawkshaw, bonny and 
bright, younger looking than her years, (happy 
matron as she was,) little dreamed that she 
saw a former rival in the worn, sad-looking 
woman, who had saved her child’s life. Mar- 
tha’s face hardly brightened as she listened to 
Mrs. Hawkshaw’s overpowering gratitude ; she 
longed so to retain the child, who was now to 
be taken away from her. She refused all the 
pressing invitations showered upon her by the 
wife of the lover of her youth. She only said 
very earnestly: 

‘You will let the lad come and see me some- 
times.” 

‘“*To be sure! we'll all come. My master 
would have been here by now to thank ye, but 
it’s Ambleside cattle market, and he never 
misses a market.” 

Martha wondered if any other reason hin- 
dered him from coming on the very natural 
errand of fetching home his lost child; but she 
said nothing, and when left alone that day she 
dreamed more than ever of the days of her 
youth. 








John Hawkshaw often came—sent by his 
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grateful mother ; sent by his far-casting father, 
who thought in his heart that possibly Martha 
might be induced to leave the land, he had so 
early coveted, to his son. But from whatever 
motive he came, he was ever and always wel- 
come, and his own sweet nature harboured no 
selfish motives. He came as a child for the 
amusement and the variety of the thing, but he 
came as a youth and as a man for the real love 
and respect he felt for his aunt (for so she would 
have him callher). Such was the state of things 
when first I saw the cottage, and heard the 
history. Martha had never cared for her 
wealth ; had never realized the power it gave 
her. But all at once a bright light broke upon 
her, of the happiness it might create, when 
she learnt from ‘‘her boy” (a grown man he 
was), how he loved a poor girl in Grasmere; a 
good daughtor to her parents, and a braid- 
sitter ; but how they could not marry for many 
years, for she had nothing, and he was but one 
out of a large family. He looked forward to 
this long engagement with resigned regret, and 
she said nothing at the time. But she made 
long inquiry about the girl; all answers were 
satisfactory. She surprised her nephew when 
next he came, with the statement of her pro- 
perty in the bank; she told him he should 
marry the girl, and bring her to the old wood- 
house as to her home; and they should dwell 
with her, and be to her asason and a daughter. 

Now she holds the honoured place of a 
grandmother. She nurses a little Martha on 
her knee, while a ‘ Johnnie” (for whom she 
puts up many an earnest prayer) strays out 
with toddling steps, and makes that childish 
garden you saw, with many a crow of delight, 
and call to ‘‘ Granny” to come and look. 

There will not be a grave in Grasmere church- 
yard, more decked with flowers—more visited 
with respect, regret, and tears, and faithful 
trust, than that of Martha Preston when she 
dies. 





THE YELLOW DOCK. 


Rovwnp the cotter’s hut upspringing, 
Fresh and green, the humble dock, 

Golden sap its veins upbringing, 
Clusters, like the grain in shock. 
Lowly stands it with the grass, 
O’er it rough feet careless pass, 
Simple, unpresuming weed, 
Yielding yet, to her in need, 

Tints that dazzle to the sight, 

Hues that make her drapery bright. 





BY HARRIET FARLEY. 














In life’s thoroughfares thick standing, 
Simple, cultureless, and green, 
Sheltered but by mutual banding, 
Many a human weed is seen. 
Crushed to earth by heedless tread, 
Bruised its unresisting head, 
Still within its veins there flows 
Golden sap, for him who knows 
How the wealth may from it start, 
What bright hues it can impart. 























A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 


FEBRUARY. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Tur hill on which the church stands is steep; | every one glad that he, who can never go out, 


and it would be out of our way to ascend it, in 


making the circuit of the valley. So I will 


| 


merely say, in a few words, what lies in that | 
_ the lake at one end, and the Rydal Pass at the 
| other, and the Langdale Pikes afar, conspicu- 


eastern part of our little town. As we go up 





the ascent, there are houses on each side, 
built on limestone, with gushing water within 
hearing, and on a slope so steep as to make a 


} : . . 
should have such a bay-window as his, and live 


enclosed in so pretty a garden. From that 
window he commands the whole valley, with 


ous over the whole. A little farther along the 


lane is Bellevue,—a sort of bridal abode, where 


natural drainage ;—yet are these houses, for 


the most part, undrained, ill supplied with 
Dung-heaps 


and other collections of dirt are before our eyes 


water, close and unwholesome. 


and under our noses, wherever we turn; and 


one consequence is,—and a very natural one, 
—that the men of the place, finding little com- 
fort in an unsavoury home, (which besides is 
usually over-crowded,) resort to the public 
houses,—which seem to me to be full whenever 
I pass them. This is one token of the old- 
fashioned character of the place. 


a young couple might fairly expect to find their 
first year of marriage a wondrous experience 
of paradise. Not much more than a year, 
however; for in this valley the gentlemen soon 
grow tired. They go off somewhere to find 
something to do,—some business, or foreign 
travel, or hunting. The ladies are satisfied 
enough; so well, as to be in danger of pride 


_and exclusiveness, and indolence about leaving 


home: but there are really few gentlemen in 


the valley but the invalid Mr. C., and two or 


the morals | 


of health have not been preached, or taught, or | 


1 . | 
thought of here; and other morals have a poor | 


chance while such is the state of things. From 
the time when I became a resident, I saw that 
something must be done about this. The bad 
state of health and of morals in the place was 
evidently a gratuitous evil. 
town seemed made for health,—with its slopes, 
and its abundance of water, and its open posi- 
tion, fronting the valley. The two great evils 
of there not being houses enough, and of the 
existing houses being, in a large proportion, 
unwholesome, seemed to me presently reme- 
diable ; and we may perhaps see hereafter what 
the prospect of remedy has become. The houses 
near the churchyard are the worst; and as for 
the churchyard itself, the sexton faints when 
he opens a grave. The small enclosure is sur- 
rounded by three roads; so that it is difficult 
to say how it could be enlarged. But here are 
hillsides in abundance for a cemetery, if the 
gentry of the place would set about having one. 
The idea is, however, too modern for the Am- 
bleside gentry at present. It will probably be 
pression that there is something irreligious and 
French, in burying their dead anywhere but 
within the shadow of the church. There are 
some charming detached dwellings as high up 
as the church, and even higher. The nearest 
is the house of Mr. C., the retired surgeon ;— 


retired from such a failure of health as makes | 


observed, rarely go away again. 


The site of the | 
| can be got. 


} 


three aged men, who like the quietness. When 
the young or middle-aged gentry disappear, 
they let their houses to widow ladies with 
daughters, or to single ladies; and these, it is 
Thus, the 
society becomes, in some sort, Amazonian. 
When I want to make a party to meet my 
guests, it is a wonder if a single coat and hat 
Mr. C. never leaves his house: Dr. 
B. is crippled, and can be seen only at home, 
or, as a rare chance, on a fine summer’s day, 
on the road in his wheeled chair. Mr. Words- 
worth likes to see his friends at home, but does 
not visit. Mrs. Arnold’s sons are dispersed 
about the world; and we see two or three of 
them only on occasion, for a few days. Mr. G. 
is always flying backwards and forwards be- 
tween his home and his business in Cheshire. 
So, for three times out of four, our little par- 
ties are composed wholly of ladies; and they 
happen to be such ladies as leave nothing to be 
wished. Farther still along the lane is the 
new parsonage, a goodly house, not yet finished, 
where the clergyman’s eight children are to 


grow and flourish, in full view of such a pros- 
some years before they can shake off the im- | 


pect as will make every landscape that their 
windows may command in after life flat and 
ugly in comparison. The lane is steep and ill- 
kept at present; but when the new parsonage 
is finished it will be improved ; and I have my 
eye upon it for an extension of Ambleside in 
this direction. 

Higher yet up the hill, beyond the church, 
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is the suburb, called (for some reason un- 
known) Edinburgh, which has formed itself 
round the mill,—the bobbin-mill, whose great 
water-wheel is turned by the beautiful Stock 
beck, as it comes down foaming and frothing, 
from the Stock ghyll force, (ghyll, ravine,— 
force, waterfall,) a quarter of a mile above. 
There is nothing good about this cluster of 
houses but its position. It wants purifying, 
physically and morally; and, till that is done, 
we will let it alone. 

This stream, the Stock, goes leaping, gur- 
gling, and gushing down, overhung by trees 
and tormented by rocks in its channel, till it 
passes under the road, near the foot of the hill 
where we made our pause; after which it flows 
away in a winding course among the fields, and 
across the meadows till it enters the Rotha, 
near the Millar Bridge, which we passed on 
our way to Fox How. We walk over it on the 
road, passing the shops of 8S., the painter, and 
of the wheelwright, on the left, and of the 
cooper, and the confectioner, and the shoe- 
maker, on the right. The cooper’s shop and 
children are always neat; though flour and 
groceries are sold, as well as tubs and bowls, 
and rolling-pins; and though the children are 
many, and the mother always busy. She is a 
great needle-woman, to judge by the large 
piece of work,—the sheet or shirt,—one sees 
on her arm, whenever one glances in at her 
open door. Now we are in view of the corner, 
round which we are to turn into the little mar- 
ket-place. That corner is shaded by a dark 
sycamore; but before we reach the sycamore, 
our attention is fixed by the inn,—the Salu- 
tation, whose name is a reminder of a Catholic 
age, when Gabriel and the Virgin looked down 
on the approach of wayfarers. This is the 
principal inn; and the range of stables is ra- 
ther imposing, and the rubbing down and har- 
nessing of horses seem to be always going 
forward in the summer season. And there is the 
civil and good-natured host; once a stable-boy 
himself, as he likes to tell; now a most impor- 
tant man in the place, and usually out on his 
great flight of steps, or conferring with travel- 
lers in the area in front of his house. The next 
inn, the Commercial, is on our right, as we turn 
into the little market-place; and a third, the 
White Lion, shows its range of back windows op- 
posite. Round the irregular area of the market- 
place are the rest of the shops ;—the saddler’s, 
the butcher’s, the watchmaker’s, the linen-dra- 
per’s, the ironmonger’s, and the lawyer’s and 
carrier’s offices on the left; and on the right, the 


coach-office, the baker’s, the milliner’s, the drug- | 
gist’s, and the post-office; which is also the place | 
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of books and stationary. In the midst stands the | 


dear old market-cross, up its three steps,—the | 
mouldering old stone cross, which tells of past | lately came, with her daughter H., to see my 


| 
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centuries. And, casting a shadow of antiquity 
and solemnity over all, is the great rookery; 
which I make a point of passing at daybreak, 
in winter, unless I go to the other rookery, in 
Lady Le Fleming’s great beeches, at Rydal. I 
like the noise of the creatures,—their amazing 
din in the February mornings, when they are 
beginning their building; but better still do I 
like their earliest morning flight,—a higher 
flight than I ever see them take at other times. 
[ know now how to look for them. When it is 
still only beginning to be light with us, but 
when the sky takes the pearly or pinky hue 
which belongs to a winter dayspring, I look 
steadily up into the sky, and presently see an 
immeasurable flock, just at the point of vision, 
sailing over the valley,—sometimes winging 
straight for Lady Le Fleming’s beeches, some- 
times for the Ambleside elms, and sometimes 
wheeling round, as if they had time for another 
sweep abroad, and another chance of seeing 
the sun, before going to work upon their new 
nests. 

The post-office shop is the favourite among 
these,—all of which yield civil and friendly 
treatment. The post-mistress, Mrs. Nicholson, 
is a favourite with us all. The post-mistress 
of a little country town is always the depositary 
of much confidence. I doubt whether anything 
exists, is done, or is suffered, in Ambleside, 
without Mrs. ‘Nicholson being told of it: yet, 
never, through a long course of years, has she 
been charged with saying anything that she 
ought not. Yet, with all her discretion, she is 
as open-hearted as the most rash of babblers. 
She gives her confidence freely; but she is so 
innocent, so simple, and so intimately known 
by all her neighbours, that I doubt whether she 
has any secrets of her own, or ever had. I love 
to go there; but I keep away, if possible, at 
post-hours, and near the middle of the day, 
when she and her daughters are busy. A 
better time is in the early morning, before any 
other shop is open, when there is always one 
of the Nicholsons preparing the shop, and will- 
ing to serve me with postage-stamps, and spare 
five minutes for talking over our Building So- 
ciety, or my cows, or any incident of the time. 
I never saw more perfect filial conduct than 
that of the two daughters, who, out of a family 
of thirteen, remain with their mother. H., the 
handsome and high-spirited one, and M., the 
delicate and diminutive and subdued one, are 
ladies of nature’s making, as truly as their old 
mother; and in nothing do they show it more 
than in their tender watchfulness over her. 
She is somewhat infirm and suffering; and the 
more watchful, and the more tender are they. 
Mrs. N. can seldom be induced to leave home; 
and I therefore felt it a great honour when she 
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field and my cows, and take tea with me; and 
as they departed, I felt that never since my 
house was built, had truer ladies passed its 
doors. 


Our circuit will soon be completed now. We 


AMBLESIDE. 
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go straight on, past the White Lion, with the | 


surgeon’s and chief shoemaker’s houses on our 
right, past the Royal Oak public house, past 
the smithy, along the highroad to Waterhead. 
There are a few pretty houses, set down in 
gardens, by the way; and one very ugly house, 
Fisherbeck, built for a workhouse, and looking 
just like it, but now let in lodgings: but the 
views into the Brathay valley, opening as we go, 
and disclosing again the little church on its 
height, and the overlapping hills, with the 
Langdale Pikes appearing last of all, engage 
one’s whole attention, till the lake opens full 
and calm, and we are at the toll-bar again, and 
within a quarter of a mile of my host’s house. 

Can any one wonder that I presently dreamed 
9 


of living in this valley? There was no reason 


why I should not live where I pleased. Five 
years and more of illness had broken all bonds 
of business, and excluded me from all connexion 
with affairs. I was free to choose how to begin 
life afresh. The choice lay between London 
and pure country; for no one would prefer 
living in a provincial town for any reasons but 
such as did not exist for me. I love London; 
and I love the pure country. As for the choice 
between them now,—lI had some dread of a 
London literary life for both its moral and 
physical effects. I was old enough to look for- 
ward to old age, and to have already some wish 
for quiet, and command of my own time. 
Moreover, every woman requires for her hap- 
piness some domestic occupation and respon- 
sibility, —to have some one’s daily happiness to 
cherish; and a London lodging is poorly sup- 
plied with such objects; whereas, in a country 
home, with one’s maids, and one’s neighbours, 
and a weary brother or sister, or nephew, or 
niece, or friend, coming to rest under one’s 
trees, or bask on one’s sunshiny terrace, there 
is prospect of abundance of domestic interest. If 
I chose the country, I might as well choose the 
best; and this very valley was, beyond all con- 
troversy, the best. Here, I could write in the 
serenest repose; here, I could rove at will; 
here, I could rest. Here, accordingly, I took 
up my rest; and I have never repented it, 
while my family and friends regard it as the 
wisest step Lcouldtake. I was so far cautious, 
that I engaged a lodging for half a year, to 
allow myself scope for a change of mind; but 
I was so far from changing my mind, that, be- 
fore we were far into the summer, I was looking 
at any empty cottage I could hear of, which 
was at all likely to serve me as a permanent 
abode. In the midst of my search, my late 
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host reminded me that the lowest rent would 
amount to as much as the interest of the sum 
which would build me a house of my own plan- 
ning. I was struck with conviction; and im- 
mediately after, some land was offered for sale 
in the best possible situation. I could not get 


_ ready by the auction day, or I would have bid 


| I have mentioned before. 


for the lot, which consisted of the green knoll 
I never doubted its 
being bought up instantly. But, to my amuse- 
ment, and great satisfaction, this was the lot 
for which there were no bidders. I bought it, 
with two low-lying lots below it, which I ob- 
tained by some critical negotiation and ex- 
change; and before July was out, I was in 
possession of that knoll and two acres of ground 
about it. The builder, John Newton, had re- 
ceived my plan of such a house as I should 
like, and had sent in his tender of a contract. 
In October, the first sod was turned; and 
during the winter, the building went on. 

In February, I was living in the cottage 
under the sycamores, at Waterhead, which we 
have glanced at before. The windows of my 
sitting-room looked westwards, across the head 
of the lake. The winter afternoons were thus 
splendid, in fine weather; but, to enjoy the 
beauty of the early morning, it was necessary 
to go forth under the brightening sky. It is 
my pleasure at that season to go out before 
there is any daylight—at half past six; and I 
have never wished myself at home, whatever 
the weather might be. If rainy, I was sure to 
see the mists curling and rolling over the sur- 
face of the lake,—showing themselves, or let- 
ting a streak of the water be seen whenever 
there was an opening in the clouds above, 
through which a star, or a ray of the dawn 
could be disclosed; and, in the worst weather, 
there were the birds, making their February 
din in the woods between the highroad and the 
lake. It mattered little what the weather was 
when I stood on a little white pebbly beach, 
with the waves washing up at my feet, and the 
noisy birds over my head, making my very 
heart gay wita their merry chirp, and pipe, and 
whistle, and loud song. They seemed to be 
trying to drown the dash and rush of the brook 
which was hurrying from the hills above to 
help to swell the lake, already rising above its 
bounds. But, in a clear morning, when the 
stars were rocked on the surface of the lake, 
and a fragment of the old moon hung over 
Wansfell, amidst the clear, greenish eastern 
sky, what a treat was that early walk! I was 
sure to see, on my return to breakfast, a sight 
worthy of Switzerland itself;—the snowy sum- 
mit of Coniston Old Man peering over the in- 
tervening ridge, to show itself in the gray 
expanse of Windermere, with the first pink 








lines of sunrise touching its loftiest ridge. 
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Never was there seen a colouring more soft and , out the next morning. There could be no 
melting; and melting it was, for in a very few | morning walk, for our house was a peninsula, 
minutes it was gone ;—and when I entered my | which afforded only a few yards of dry footing 
sitting-room, and found it lighted chiefly by the | beyond the door. Angry billows rolled over 
blazing fire on which my kettle was hissing and | the grass-plat, up against the house walls. In 
steaming, I could hardly believe that 1 had | the road, men were pushing themselves about 













seen daylight so near. But, in the afternoon, 
I had the very last of the daylight. While 
candles were lighted everywhere else in the 
house, I sat in the yellow glow at the window, 
seeing how the black pines on the rocky pro- 
montory were reflected in the orange and crim- 
son waters, stem for stem, distinct and un- 
moved, while the mountains and their reflection 
were of the deepest purple, and a full clear 
planet shone with a glow-worm light in the 
midst of the ruddy scene. Of all the sunsets 
of that winter, there is one that stands alone 
in my remembrance. As my house assumed 
more and more the air of a dwelling,—that is, 
from the time the rooftree was on, I seldom 
returned to dinner at dark without having had 
a glance at my future home from some point or 
other. Its gaping doorways and window- 
spaces looked cold and forlorn; but when once 
the roof was on, I could overlook that defect 
from the other side of the valley. Along that 
other side of the valley I was walking, from 
Fox How to Waterhead, one bright afternoon, 
just at sunset; and what did I see?—my win- 
dows glittering in the last yellow rays! How 
home-like it looked! how completely changed 
in character from a shell of a dwelling to a 
home, merely by putting in the window-sashes ! 
I met John Newton, and asked him about it; 
and he told me that he expected heavy rain, 
and had put in the sashes in a hurry, to keep 
the inside dry. 

The heavy rains came, hour after hour, al- 
most like a waterspout, with winds which made 
such a commotion that two panes of my win- 


| on logs and planks. The little piers were all 
sunk, and the boat-house seemed likely to blow 
up. Cascades of white water were leaping and 
rushing down through trees, and pouring over 
fences into the road. Logs and faggots were 
drifting out from the shore, and chips were 
dancing on the surface. Within the house, my 
landlady was pulling up her carpets from the 
ground-floor rooms; and from the windows, 
the neighbours were calling to each other that 
no such flood had been witnessed by the existing 
generation. The rain was over, however, and 
there was a brisk wind; so that, though the 
lake would not go down till the tributary 
streams had done paying in their excess, the 
river and brooks in the valley would soon sub- 
side into their channels, and allow us to go and 
see what had happened above. By the after- 
noon, it was thought possible to reach a higher 
part of the road; and, thickshod, I went forth. 
Presently, | met the A.’s, all in their thickest 
boots, coming down to see the flood. They 
said the meadows in the valley were almost 
| entirely under water. I could not turn back 
with them, so great was my secret anxiety 
about my house. It was not for long. When 
I reached Rotha Bridge, and looked northwards, 
there was my pretty gray house, high and dry 
on its green knoll, bright and cheerful-looking, 
and even with smoke coming out of one chim- 
ney. There was not a grate in the house yet; 
but the carpenters had made a fire under the 
chimney to heat their glue; and thus it was 
that this warm domestic token met my eye 
when I least expected it. Before I had finished 








dows were broken. As for the lake, it dashed 
and rolled all the next day, and seemed to be | 


coming nearer in the night, so that | was not | 
| 
at all surprised to find a flood when I looked | 





my circuit, the wind had subsided; and when I 
cast my last glance at the knoll, the little 
column of smoke was as steady as in a summer 
noon. 


SOUR GRAPES. 


AN OLD FABLE NE 


WLY TRANSLATED. 


BY ‘* ELIZA’’-BETH. 


For Milton’s fame, 
For Dante’s name, 
The blockheads all have striven; 
The will, if not 
The way, they’ve got 
To hang their names on heaven. 


But if in vain, 
They rhyming strain, 
And squeeze out feet by rules,— 
With scornful air 
They then declare, 
That poets all are fools. 
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A TALE OF CHICAGO. 


BY MAJOR RICHARDSON, 


AUTHOR OF “ ECARTE,” “ WACOUSTA,” “ THE CANADIAN BROTHERS,” “ TECUMSEH,” 


“war OF 1812,” 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on a beautiful day in the early part 
of the month of April, 1812, that four persons 
were met in a rude farm-house, situate on the 
southern branch of the Chicago River, and 
about four miles distant from the fort of that 
name. They had just risen from their humble 
midday meal, and three of them were now 
lingering near the fire-place, filled with blazing 
logs, which at that early season diffused a 
warmth by no means unpleasant, and gave an 
air of cheerfulness to the interior of the smoke- 
discoloured building. 

He who appeared to be the head of the esta- 
blishment was a tall good-looking man of about 








forty-five—one who had evidently been long a 
denizen of the forest; for his bronzed counte- 
nance bore traces of care and toil, while his 
rugged yet well-formed hands conveyed the 
impression of the unceasing war he had waged 
against the gigantic trees of this western land. 
He was dressed in a hunting-frock of gray 
homespun, reaching about half-way down to his 
knee, and trimmed with a full fringe of a 
somewhat darker hue. His trousers were of 
the same material, and both were girt around 
his loins by a common belt of black leather 
fastened by a plain white buckle, into which 





was thrust a sheath, of black leather also, con- | 


taining a large knife peculiar to the backwoods- 
man of that day. His feet were encased in 
moccasins, and on his head, covered with strong, 
dark hair, was carelessly donned a slouched 
hat of common black felt, with several plaited 
folds of the sweet grass of the adjoining prairie 
for a band. He was seemingly a man of 
strong muscular power, while his stern, dark 
eye denoted firmness and daring. 

The elder of the two men, to whom this indi- 
vidual stood evidently in the character of a 
master, was a short, thick-set person of about 
fifty, with huge whiskers, that, originally 
black, had been slightly grizzled by time. His 
brows were bushy and overhanging, and almost 
concealed the small and twinkling eyes, which 
it required the beholder to encounter more than 
once, before he could deci’e their true colour 
to be a dark gray. A blanket coat, that had 
once been white, but which the action of some 
half dozen winters had changed into a dirty 
yellow, enveloped his rather full form, around 
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which it was confined by a coarse worsted sash 
of mingled blue and red, thickly studded with 
minute white beads. His trousers, with broad 
seams after the fashion of the Indian leggin, 
were of a dark crimson, approaching to a brick- 
dust colour, and on his feet he wore the stiff 
shoe pack which, with the bonnet bleu on his 
grizzled head, and the other parts of his dress 
already described, attested him to be what he 
was—a French Canadian. Close at his heels, 
and moving as he moved, or squatted on his 
haunches, gazing into the face of his master 
when stationary, was a large dog of the mon- 
grel breed peculiar to the country, evidently 
with wolf blood in his veins. 

His companion was of a different style of 
figure and costume. He was a thin, weak- 
looking man, of middle height, with a com- 
plexion and hair that denoted his Saxon ori- 
gin. Very thin eyebrows, a sharp and rather 
retroussé nose, and a blue eye in which might 
be traced an expression half-simple, half- 
cunning, completed the picture of this per- 
sonage, whose lank body was encased in an 
old American uniform of faded blue, so scanty 
in its proportions that the wrists of the wearer 
were wholly exposed below the short, narrow 
sleeves, while the skirts only ‘‘ shadowed not 
concealed” that part of the body they had been 
originally intended to cover. A pair of blue 
pantaloons, perfectly in keeping, on the score 
of scantiness and age, with the coat, covered 
the attenuated lower limbs of the wearer, on 
whose head moreover was stuck a conical cap, 
that had all the appearance of having been 
once a portion of the same military equipment, 
and had only undergone one change in the loss 
of its peak. A small black, leather, narrow, 
ridged stock was clasped around his thin and 
scarecrow neck, and that so tightly, that it 
was the wonder of his companions how stran- 
A dirty 
and very coarse linen shirt showed itself par- 
tially between the bottom of the stock and the 
uppermost button of the uniform, which was 
carefully closed; while his feet were protected 
from the friction of the stiff though nearly 
worn-out military shoes, by wisps of hay, that 
supplied the absence of the sock. 
was about five-and-thirty. 


gulation had been so long avoided. 


This man 


The last of this little party wasa boy. He 
was a raw-boned lad of about fourteen years 
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of age, of fair complexion, with blue eyes, and 
an immense head of bushy hair, which seemed 
never to have known the use of the comb. 
His feet were naked, and his trousers and 
shirt, the only articles of dress he wore at 
the moment, were of a homespun somewhat 
resembling in colour the hunting-frock of his 
master. A thick black leather strap was also 
around his loins, evidently part of an old 
bridle-rein. 

The master and the Frenchman drew near 
the fire and lighted their pipes. The ex-mili- 
taire thrust a quid of tobacco into his cheek, 
and taking up a small piece of pine board that 
rested against the chimney-corner, split a 
portion of this with his jack-knife, and com- 
menced whittling. The boy busied himself in 
clearing the table, throwing occasionally scraps 
of bread and dried venison, which had consti- 
tuted the chief portion of the meal, to the dog, 
who, however, contrary to his usual custom, 
paid little attention to these marks of favour, 
but moved impatiently, at intervals, to the 
door, then returning squatted himself again on 
his haunches, at a short distance from his 
master, and uttering a low sound betwixt a 
whine and a growl, looked piteously up into 
his face. 

‘‘Vat de devil is de matter wid you, Loup 
Garou ?’”’ remarked the Canadian at length, as 
removing his pipe from his lips, he stretched 
his legs, and poised himself in his low wood- 
bottomed chair, putting forth his right hand at 
the same time to his canine follower. ‘* You 
not eat, and you make noise as you wish me to 
see one raccoon in de tree.” 

‘* Loup Garou doesn’t prate about coons, I 
guess,”’ drawled the man in the faded uniform, 
without however withdrawing his attention 
from the very interesting occupation in which 
he was engaged. ‘‘ That dog, I take it, Le Noir, 
means somethin’ else—somethin’ more than we 
human critters know. By gosh, Boss,” looking 
for the first time at him who stood in that 
relation to him, “if we can’t smell the varmint, 
I take it Loup Garou does.” 

‘*What has got into your foolish head now, 
Ephraim Giles ?” he sharply questioned. ‘* You 
do nothing but prophesy evil. What ‘varmint’ 
do you talk of, and what has Loup Garou to do 
with it? Speak, what do you mean, if you 
mean anything at all?” 

As he uttered this half rebuke he rose 
abruptly from his chair, shook the ashes from 
his pipe, and drew himself to his full height, 
with his back to the fire. There had been 
nothing very remarkable in the observation 
made by the man to whom he had just ad- 
dressed himself, but he was in a peculiar state 
of mind, that gave undue importance to every 
word, seconding, as it did, a vague presenti- 
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ment of some coming evil, which the very 
singular conduct of the dog had created, al- 
though he would scarcely acknowledge this to 
himself. 

The man made no reply, but continued whit- 
tling, whistling the air of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

‘* Answer me, Ephraim Giles!” peremptorily 
resumed Mr. Heywood; ‘leave off that eternal 
whittling of yours if you can, and explain to 
me your meaning.” 

‘* Etarnal whittling, do you call it, boss? I 
guess it’s no sich thing. No man knows better 
nor you that if I can whittle the smallest stick 
in creation, I can bring down the stoutest oak 
as well as ere a fellow in Michigan. Work is 
work—play is play—it’s only the difference, I 
reckon, of the axe and the knife.” 

‘* Will you answer my question like a man, 
and not like a fool as you are?” shouted the 
other, stooping and extending his left hand, 
the fingers of which he insinuated into the 
stock already described, while with a powerful 
jerk he brought both the man to his feet and 
the blood into his usually cadaverous cheek. 

Ephraim Giles, half throttled and writhing 
with pain, made a movement as if he would 
have used the knife in a less innocent manner 
than whittling, but the quick, stern eye of his 
master detected the involuntary act, and his 
hand, suddenly relinquishing its hold of the 
collar, grasped the wrist of the soldier with 
such a vice-like pressure that the fingers im- 
mediately opened, and the knife fell upon the 
hearth. 

The violence of his own act brought Mr. 
Heywood at once to a sense of the undue 
severity he had used towards his servant, and 
he immediately said, taking his hand— 

‘*Ephraim Giles, forgive me. I have been 
rather rough with you, but it was not intended. 
Yet, I know not how it is, the few words you 
spoke just now have made me anxious to know 
what you meant, and I could not repress my 
impatience to hear your explanation.”’ 

The soldier had never before remarked so 
much dignity of manner about his ‘‘ boss,” as 
he termed Mr. Heywood, and this fact, added 
to the recollection of the severe handling he 
had just met with, caused him to be a little 
more respectful in his address. 

*‘Well, I reckon,” he said, picking up his 
knife, and resuming his whittling, but in a less 
absorbed manner, ‘‘I meant no harm, but 
merely that Loup Garou can nose an Injun 
better nor any of us.” 

**Nose an Indian better than any of us! 
Well, perhaps he can; he seesthem every day; 
but what has that to do with his whining and 
growling just now ?” 

‘** Well [ll tell you, boss, what I mean, more 
plain like. You know that patch of wood bor- 
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dering on the prairie, where you set me to cut 
t’other day ?” 

‘IT do. What of that?” 

‘‘ Well then, this morning I was cutting down 
as big an oak as ever grew in Michigan, as I 
said afore, when as it went thunderin’ through 
the branches, with noise enough to scare every 
buffalo within a day’s walk, up started, not 
twenty yards from its top, ten or a dozen or so 
of Injuns, all gruntin’ like pigs, and lookin’ as 
fierce as so many red devils. They didn’t look 
quite pleased, I calculate.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” remarked Mr. Heywood musingly. 
“A party of Pottawatomies, I suppose, from 
the neighbourhood of the Fort. We all know 
there is an encampment of them there, but 
they are our friends.” 

“ Maybe so,” continued Ephraim Giles, ‘ but 
these varmint didn’t look over friendly. And 
then I guess the Pottawatomies don’t dress in 
war paint, except when they dance for liquor.” 

‘¢ And are you quite sure these Indians were 
in their war paint?” asked his master, with 
an ill-concealed look of anxiety. 

‘‘No mistake about it,” replied Giles, still 
whittling, ‘‘and I could almost swear, short as 
the squint was I got of them, that they were 
part of those who fought us on the Wabash 
two years ago.” 

‘‘ And why did you not name this the instant 
you got home ?” somewhat sternly demanded 
Mr. Heywood. 

‘ Where’s the use of spilin’ a good dinner ?” 
remarked Ephraim Giles. ‘It was all smokin’ 
hot when I come in from choppin’, and I thought 
it best for every man to tuck in his belly full, 
before I said a word aboutit. Besides, I reckon 
I don’t know as they meant any harm, seein’ as 
how they never carried off my topknot; only it 
was a little queer they were hid in that way in 
the bush, and looked so fierce when they fust 
jumped up in their nasty paint.” 

‘“Who knows,” remarked Mr. Heywood, 
taking down his rifle from the side of the hut 
opposite to the chimney, and examining the 
priming, ‘“‘but that these fellows may have 
tracked you back, and are even now lurking 
near us.” 

‘‘Le Noir,” he continued to the Canadian, 
who, imitating his example, had taken down 
a long duck gun from the same side of the hut, 
‘“‘take your dog with you and reconnoitre in 
the neighbourhood. You speak Indian, and if 
any of these people are to be seen, ascertain 
who they are, and why——” 


Here he was interrupted by the gradually 
approaching sounds of rattling deer-hoofs, so 
well known as composing one of the lower 
ornaments of the Indian war-dress, while, at 


the same moment, the wild moaning of Loup 
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Garou, who stood at the front doorway, was 
renewed even more plaintively than before. 

Mr. Heywood’s cheek blanched. It was not 
with fear, for he was a man incapable of fear, 
in the usual acceptation of the word; but 
independently of certain vague apprehensions 
for others, his mind had been in a great 
degree unhinged by an unaccountable presen- 
timent of evil, which, as if instinctively, had 
come over it that day. It was this which, 
inducing a certain irresoluteness of thought 
and action, had led him into a manifestation 
of peevish contradiction in his address to 
Ephraim Giles. There are moments when, 
without knowing why, the nerves of the strong- 
est, the purposes of the wisest, are unstrung; 
and when it requires all our tact and self-pos- 
session, to conceal from others the momentary 
weakness we almost blush to admit to our- 
selves. 

But there was no time for reflection. The 
approach to the door was suddenly shaded, 
and, in the next instant, the dark forms of three 
or four savages, speedily followed by others, 
amounting in all to twelve besides their chief, 
who was in the advance, crossed the threshold ; 
and without uttering a word either of anger or 
salutation, squatted themselves on the floor. 
They were stout, athletic warriors ; the perfect 
symmetry of whose persons could not be con- 
cealed even by the hideous war-paint with 
which they were thickly streaked; inspiring 
anything but confidence in the honesty or 
friendliness of their intentions. The head of 
each was shaved and painted, as well as his 
person, and only on the extreme crown had 
been left a tuft of hair, to which were attached 
feathers and small bones, and other fantastic 
ornaments peculiar to their race. A few car- 
ried American rifles, the majority, the common 
gun periodically dealt out to the several tribes 
as presents from the British government; while 
all had, in addition to their pipe and tomahawk, 
the formidable and polished war-club. 

Such visiters, and so armed and painted, 
were not of a character to remove the appre- 
hensions of the little party in the farm-house. 
Their very silence, added to their dark and 
threatening looks, created more than mere 
suspicion,—a certainty of evil design; and 
deeply, bitterly did Mr. Heywood curse in his 
heart, the folly of Ephraim Giles in failing to 
apprise him of his rencontre with these people, 
at the earliest moment after his return. Had 
he done so, there might have been a chance, 
nay, a certainty of relief; for he knew that a 
party from the Fort, consisting of a non-com- 
missioned officer and six men, were even now 
fishing not more than two miles higher up the 
river. He was aware that the boy Wilton was 





an excellent runner, and that within an hour 
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at least, he could have reached and brought 
down that party who, as was their wont, when 
absenting themselves from the Fort on these 
fishing excursions, were provided with their 
arms. However, it might not be too late yet, 
and he determined to make the attempt. To 
call and speak to the boy aside, would, he was 
well aware, excite the suspicions of his un- 
welcome guests, while it was possible that, as 
they did not understand English—so at least 
he took it for granted—a communication made 
to him boldly in their presence, would be con- 
strued into some domestic order. 

‘¢ Wilton,” said he calmly to the boy, who 
stood near the doorway with alarm visibly 
depicted on his countenance, and looking as if 
he would eagerly seize a favourable opportunity 
of escape, ‘“‘ make all haste to the fishing-party 
above. Tell them what is going on here, and 
ask the sergeant or corporal, whoever may be 
in command, to lose no time in pulling down 
the stream. You will come back with them; 
quick, lose not a moment.” 

Delighted at the order, the boy made no 
answer, but hatless, shoeless as he was, dis- 
appeared round the corner of the house. 
Strange to say, the Indians, although they had 
seemingly listened with attention to Mr. Hey- 
wood while issuing these directions, did not 
make the slightest movement to impede the 
boy’s departure, or even to remark on it,— 
merely turning to their chief, who uttered a 
sharp and apparently satisfied ‘‘ Ugh.” 

All this time Mr. Heywood and Le Noir 
stood at some little distance from the Indians, 
and nearly on the spot they had previously 
occupied, the one holding his rifle, the other 
his duck gun, the butts of both resting on the 
floor. At each moment their anxiety increased, 
and it seemed an age before the succour they 
had sent for could possibly arrive. How long, 
moreover, would these taciturn and forbidding 
mannered savages wait before they gave some 
indication of overt hostility? And, even if 
nothing were done prior to the arrival of the 
fishing-party, would these latter be in sufficient 
force to awe them into a pacific departure? 
The Indians were twelve in number, exclusively 
of their chief, all fierce and determined. They, 
with the soldiers, nine; for neither Mr. Hey- 
wood nor Le Noir, seemed disposed to count 
upon any efficient aid from Ephraim Giles, 
who during this dumb scene, continued whit- 
tling before the Indians, apparently as cool 
and indifferent to their presence as if he had 
conceived them to be the most peaceably dis- 
posed persons in the world. He had, however, 
attentively listened to the order given to Wilton 
by his master, and had not failed to remark 
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that the Indians had not, in any way, inter- | 
fered with his departure. 
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‘*What do you think of these people, Le 
Noir?’ at length asked Mr. Heywood, without 
however removing his gaze from his visiters; 
‘**can they be friendly Pottawatomies ?” 

‘* Friendly Pottawatomie! no sare,” re- 
turned the Canadian seriously, and shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Dey no dress—no paint like 
de Pottawatomie, and I not like der black look. 
No sare, dey Winnebago.” 

He laid a strong emphasis on the last word, 
and, as he expected, a general ‘‘ ugh” among 
the party attested that he had correctly named 
their tribe. 

While they were thus expressing their con- 
jectures in regard to the character and inten- 
tions of their guests, and inwardly determining 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible if at- 
tacked, Ephraim Giles had risen from his 
seat in the corner of the chimney, and with his 
eyes fixed on the stick he was whittling, walked 
coolly out of the door, and sauntered down the 
pathway leading tothe river. But, if he had 
calculated on the same indifference to his 
actions that the Indians had manifested to- 
wards those of the boy, he was mistaken. The 
whole party watched him as he slowly ap- 
proached the water, and then, when he had 
got about half-way, the chief, suddenly spring- 
ing to his feet, and brandishing his tomahawk, 
demanded in broken, but perfectly intelligible 
English, where he was going. 

‘* Well, I want to know!” exclaimed Ephraim 
Giles, turning round, and, in a tone indicating 
surprise that he should thus have been inter- 
rupted. ‘Only goin’ over thar,” he continued 
pointing to the haystacks on the opposite side 
of the river, around which stood many cattle— 
‘‘ goin’ to give out some grub to the beasts, and 
Pll be back in no time to give you out some 
whiskey.” Then, resuming his course, he went 
on, whittling as unconcernedly as before. 

The chief turned to his followers, and a low, 
yet eager conversation ensued. Whether it 
was that the seeming indifference of the man, 
or his promise of the whiskey on his return, or 
that some other motive influenced them, they 
contented themselves with keeping a vigilant 
watch upon his movements. 

Mr. Heywood and the Frenchman looked at 
each other with surprise. They could not 
account for the action of Ephraim Giles at that 
moment, although it was his office to cross the 
river daily, but at different hours, for the pur- 
pose he had named; yet how the Indians could 
suffer this, if their intentions were really hos- 
tile, it was impossible for them to understand. 
In proportion as the hopes of the one were 
raised by this circumstance, those of the other 
were depressed. 

While the master and the man were indulg- 
ing their opposite reflections, without however 
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any intercommunication of them, 
Ephraim Giles, who had now thrust his knife 
and stick into the pocket of his short skirt, 
shoved off the only canoe that was to be seen, 
and stepping into it and seizing the paddle, 
urged it slowly, and without the slightest ap- 
pearance of hurry, to the opposite bank, where, 
within less than ten minutes from his departure, 
he again hauled it up. Then, as coolly ascend- 
ing the bank, he approached one of the hay- 
stacks, and drew from it a few armsfull of 
fodder, which he spread upon the ground, 
continuing to do so as the cattle assembled 
around, until he had gained the outermost 
stack bordering immediately upon the wood. 
This reached, he gave a loud yell, which was 
promptly answered in the fiercest tone of dis- 
appointment by the Indians, who had continued 
to watch his movements up to the very moment 
of his disappearance, and, darting along a 
narrow path which skirted the woods, ran with 
all his speed towards the Fort, hallooing and 
giving the alarm as he went. His flight had 
not lasted five minutes when the reports of 
several guns, fired in the direction he had just 
quitted, met his ear, and urged him to even 
greater exertion—until, at length, haggard and 
breathless, he gained his destination, and made 
his way to the commanding officer, to whom he 
briefly detailed the startling occurrences he 
had witnessed. 


making 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue Fort of Chicago, at that period, stood 
on a portion of the same ground now occupied 
by its successor, and was in fact a very epitome 
of a fortress. On the western side, two block- 
houses constituted its chief defence, while on 
the north, a subterranean passage led from the 
parade-ground to the river, near the banks of 
which it had been erected. The uses of this 
sallyport were twofold; first, to afford the 
garrison a supply of water in the event of 
a siege—secondly, to facilitate escape, if neces- 
sary. The country around, now a scene of 
fruitfulness and industry, was at that time a 
wilderness, tenanted only by the savage, and 
by the few daring and adventurous whites 
who had devoted their lives to purposes of 
traffic among them; yet their number was so 
small as to induce them, with a view to their 
safety, to establish themselves as near the fort 
as possible. Roads there were none, and the 
half-formed trail of the Indian furnished the 
only means of communication between this dis- 
tant part and the less thickly settled portions of 
Michigan. Nor were these journeys of fre- 
quent occurrence, but performed at long inter- 
vals, by the enterprising and robust men who 
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feared not to encounter privation and hardship 
—encamping at night in the woods, or finding 
a less desirable repose in the squalid wigwam 
of the uncertain Indian. 

On the same side of the river was the go- 
vernment agency house, and about a quarter of 
a mile from that a spot generally used as a 
place of encampment by the friendly Indians, 
now occupied by a numerous band of Potta- 
watomies. Immediately opposite the Fort 
itself stood the residence and trading establish- 
ment of Mr. Mackenzie—a gentleman who had 
long mixed with the Indians, had much influ- 
ence with, and was highly regarded by them; 
and close to his abode lived with his family, 
consisting of his wife and her sister—French 
Canadians like himself, —Ouilmette, one of 
the most attached of his people, and enjoying 
almost equal popularity with the red men. 
About a quarter of a mile beyond Ouilmette’s, 
and immediately opposite to the Pottawatomie 
encampment, from which it was divided only 
by the river, was another small but neat dwell- 
ing. This belonged to Mr. Heywood, and was 
then inhabited by his wife and daughter, both 
of whom, like himself, had seen better days, 
and whom he would not permit to reside at 
the farm, as well on account of its rudeness of 
accommodation, as of the dread of exposing 
them, in that remote situation, to the very 
danger which we have seen he had himself so 
recently encountered. 

Such was the civilian population of that 
sparsely inhabited country in 1812. Let us 
now see the strength of its garrison. For the 
defence of so distant an outpost, almost cut 
off, as we have already shown, from communi- 
cation with the more inhabited portions of 
the state, the American government had not 
thought it requisite to provide more than a 
single company of soldiers, a force utterly 
inadequate to contend, in a case of emergency, 
with the hordes of savages that could be col- 
lected around them within a few hours,—and 
weeks before succour of any efficient kind 
could be received. This error, grave at any 
time, in those who sought to extend the influ- 
ence of their name and arms throughout that 
fertile region, which has now, within the lapse 
of little more than a quarter of a century, 
become the very head of American commerce 
and navigation, was especially so at this parti- 
cular epoch, when the Indian spirit, stirred to 
exertion by the great chief, who had so re- 
cently measured his strength with his natural 
enemies at Tippecanoe, was likely to be aroused 
on all occasions where facility of conquest 
seemed to present itself. And yet that govern- 
ment well knew that there were, even at that 
moment, difficulties subsisting between them- 
selves and Great Britain of a character to lead 
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to an interruption of the friendly intercourse 
that had hitherto subsisted between the two 
countries, and which, if suffered to ripen into 
hostilities, would necessarily associate many of 
the Indian tribes with the forces of England, 
drawing down certain destruction on those 
remote parts, whose chief hope of immunity 
from danger lay, in a great degree, on the array 
of strength they could oppose to their subtle 
and calculating enemy. 

This company, consisting of seventy-five men 
—many of them married, and with families— 
was under the command of an officer whose 
conduct throughout these eventful and trying 
scenes to be recorded, has often been the sub- 
ject of much censure;—with what justice the 
reader will determine. 

Captain Headly was one of those officers 
who, without having acquired greater rank at 
the age of forty than he now possessed, had 
served in the army of the United States from 
his boyhood, and was, in all the minutiz of the 
service, a strict disciplinarian. He had in his 
earlier service acquired those habits of disci- 
pline and deference to authority which caused 
him, on all necessary occasions, to regulate his 
conduct by the orders of his superiors, and 
so strongly was this engrafted on his very 
nature, that, while possessing mind, energy, 
and resolution sufficient to plan the most fea- 
sible measures, his dread of that responsibility 
which circumstances had now forced upon 
him, induced the utmost disinclination to de- 
part from the letter of an instruction once 
received and unrevoked. 

These, however, were purely faults of his 
military education. To a commanding person 
and dignified manner Captain Headly united 
a mind highly cultivated, and feelings and sen- 
timents which could not fail to secure the 
respect even of those most ready to condemn 
that caution and prudence of character which 
so eminently distinguished his career as a sub- 
ordinate soldier. It was well known and con- 
ceded that, if he erred, the error grew not so 
much out of his own want of judgment, but 
was rather the fruit of the too great deference 
he paid to the judgment of others. In the 
private relations of life he was both liked 
and esteemed, excelling in all those lighter 
accomplishments that insure favour with so- 
ciety, and seldom fail to win for their possessor 
the approbation of women. Such, indeed, had 
been his success in this particular application 
of the gifts with which nature had endowed 
him, that he had for some years been the pos- 
sessor of the affections and hand of one of the 
noblest of her sex. 

The next officer in rank was Lieutenant 
Elmsley, married also, and about ten years the 
junior of Headly. From particular causes 
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the subaltern did not incline to repose that 
confidence in the measures or judgment of his 
captain, which it has been shown the latter 
almost invariably accorded to those in authority 
above himself; and hence arose feelings that, 
without absolutely alienating them—for in their 
relative military positions this could never be 
—rendered their intercourse daily more and 
more formal, until in the end, a sentiment 
almost of enmity prevailed. In a remote gar- 
rison like this such an evil was the more to be 
regretted, even while there was the greater 
probability, from absence of serious occupa- 
tion, of its occurrence. 

The junior subaltern was Ensign Renayne, a 
high-spirited young southerner, who had now 
been three years at the post, and, within that 
period had, by his frank demeanour and hand- 
some person, won the regard of all—military 
and civil—in the neighbourhood. Enterprising, 
ardent, fearless, and chivalrous, this young 
man had passed the first year of what he then 
considered his banishment to this remote region, 
in a restless desire for adventure, but at the 
end of that year came a change over him, and 
the spirit that had panted exclusively for 
action, now bent before a gentler influence. 

Last of the officers of this little fort was the 
surgeon-doctor Von Vottenberg, who, as his 
name would imply, was a descendant of one of 
the earlier families of Dutch settlers in the 
colonies, subsequently the United States.’ There 
was nothing remarkable about this gentleman. 
He was short, stout, rather of a bilious tem- 
perament, clever in his profession, and much 
addicted to compounding whiskey punch, which 
he not only brewed, but drank most satisfac- 
torily. 

Such were the parties at the moment when 
Ephraim Giles, breathless with speed and fan- 
cying the fierce Winnebagoes close upon his 
heels, made his entry into the Fort. The news 
he brought was of a nature to assemble the 
officers, as well as many of the men and women, 
anxious to hear all the details of an occurrence 
which now, for the first time since their arrival 
at the post, had created anything like serious 
apprehension. 

But there was one of the officers who mani- 
fested more than ordinary uneasiness. His 
impatience was great, and, after having whis- 
pered a few words in the ear of Captain Headly, 
and received an affirmative reply, coupled with 
an injunction of caution, he left the building in 
haste, and proceeded towards the blockhouses, 
where, selecting half a dozen men and ordering 
them to arm on the instant, he passed with 
them through the gate—sprang into a large 
scow which was unchained from its moorings 
on the bank of the river, and steered in the 
direction of the house already said to have 
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been occupied by Mrs. Heywood and her 
daughter. 

Meanwhile Captain Headly closely interro- 
gated the fugitive as to the number and ap- 
pearance of the Indians who had created all 
this alarm—their probable object in visiting 
the farm in this seemingly hostile manner— 
and the number of shots he had heard fired. 
To all these questions the soldier, who had 
now in some degree recovered from his panic, 
answered in his usual drawling tonep his stick 
and knife, which had been drawn from the 
recesses of one of his skirts, affording him his 
usual amusement; but nothing of course was 
elicited beyond what already has been related. 
Whether any one had been killed in the house, 
or the guns merely discharged to frighten the 
fugitive—or that the reports had proceeded 
from the fishing-party that had been sent for, 
with a view to alarm the Indians, and deter 
them from the commission of outrage, were 
surmises that severally occurred to Captain 
Headly, but without enabling him to arrive at 
any definite conclusion. That there was every 
cause for apprehension he had no doubt. The 
appearance of a band of strange Indians in the 
neighbourhood, however small in number, 
dressed in their war-paint, gave earnest of 
coming trouble not only through their own 
acts, but by the influence of example on the 
many Indians they had been accustomed to 
look upon as friends and allies. In the midst 
of these reflections arose a feeling of self-gra- 
tulation that he had preserved that discipline, 
and that attention to duty, which he knew that 
all must now admit to have been correct, and 
which, if any difficulty did occur, could not 
fail to prove of the utmost importance. 

His first consideration now was the safety of 
the small fishing-party to which we have al- 
ready alluded, and who, it was matter of more 
than usual satisfaction to him to recollect, were, 
in accordance with an order never departed from 
on these and similar occasions, furnished with 
the necessary arms and ammunition, although 
only in their fatigue dress. 

‘‘Mr. Elmsley,” he said, turning to that 


officer, who seemed to be waiting his orders, | bearer 


‘“who commands the fishing-party ?” 
‘‘Corporal Nixon, sir,” replied the lieute- 
nant, at once entering into the motive for the 
inquiry—‘‘a brave but discreet soldier, and 
one who, I am sure, will evince all necessary 
resolution if he sees anything of these Indians. 
The men who are with him too are all fine 
young fellows, and among our best shots.”’ 
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‘‘T am glad to hear this,’’ was the rejoinder ; 
‘*but still, twelve Indians firing from the 
woods upon half their number in an open boat, 
and taken by surprise, would, I fear, render 
the activity, courage, and skill of those latter 
but of little effect. My hope is that corporal 
Nixon may see nothing of them, but that, on 
the contrary, if he has been apprised by the 
boy, as this fellow states he was to be, of their 
presence at Heywood Farm, he will make his 
way back without stopping, or use every pre- 
caution to conceal himself until he can drop 
down under cover of the darkness.” 


‘‘ What, sir,” returned the lieutenant with 
a surprise he could ill conceal, ‘would you 
desire him not to afford the necessary succour 
to Mr. Heywood, if indeed he should be in 
time to be of any service ?” 


‘*Mr. Elmsley,” said his captain somewhat 
sternly, ‘‘my sympathy for the fate of those at 
the farm is perhaps quite as strong as yours, 
but I have a higher stake at issue—a higher 
object than the indulgence of personal sympa- 
thy. I can ill afford, threatening as appear- 
ances are at this moment, to risk the lives of 
six men—the best you say in the Fort—out of 
the very small force at my disposal. Nothing 
must be left undone to insure their safety. 
Order a gun to be fired immediately from the 
south bastion. It will be distinctly heard by 
the party, and if not already apprised of the 
existing danger, they will at once understand 
the signal. Besides, the report may also have 
the effect of alarming the Indians.” 

Lieutenant Elmsley withdrew to execute the 
order, and soon afterwards the dull booming 
of a cannon was heard, reverberating through- 
out the surrounding woods, and winding its 
echoes along the waters of the narrow and 
tranquil Chicago. So unusual an event as this 
excited a good deal of curiosity and speculation, 
not only among the inmates of the Fort, but 


_ among the numerous friendly Indians encamped 


without, who, wholly unacquainted with the 
cause of the alarm, were, by the strict orders 
of Captain Headly, kept ignorant of the infor- 
mation of which Ephraim Giles had been the 


That night there was a more than ordinary 
vigilance exercised by the sentinels, and al- 
though all the rest of the garrison were exempt 
from extraordinary duty, the watchful and 
anxious commanding officer slept not. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY MRS. Cc. M. 


Let it not be for a moment supposed that we 
are about to attempt a crusade in defence 
of blue-stockings! Better undertake, single- 
handed, to lay a T rail to the Pacific, tunnelling 
the Rocky Mountains. Whether the prejudice 
entertained against this class—is it numerous 
enough to claim the title of a class ?—be just 
or not, it is most potent; and, like the deaf 
adder, it stoppeth its ears. We hardly know 
of one more obstinate, unless it be that against 
old maids,—or that other, perhaps worse one, 
against stepmothers. 

Now prejudices are very respectable things. 
They have antiquity and ancestry in their 
favour. They enjoy unflinching allegiance from 
many very dignified and important people. 
They partake of the nature of faith, the most 
consolatory and consonant of all the tendencies 
of the human mind. They save the trouble of 
argument and reflection, and all the discomfort 
of doubt. Who then will rashly quarrel with 
prejudices ? 

To be sure they may be occasionally the 
cause of injustice; even the epithet cruel has 
been from time to time applied to them by 
precise and over-conscientious people. They 
often sweep into one category instances the 
most obviously incongruous, forcing into a 
single class individuals of all sizes, till the 
array is like that of the army in Bombastes 
Furioso, which consists of ‘‘three-foot drum- 
mer, six-foot fifer, two very odd privates, and 
the general.” Prejudice never wastes time in 
sifting or weighing, measuring or comparing. 
It glories at once in the promptitude and the 
irrevocableness of its decisions. It is fond of 
whirling a sword horizontally, and feels quite 
clear of any guilt when heads are sliced off. 
The only thing that makes it at all nervous, is 
the head’s venturing to talk afterwards. This 
is ase majestée—‘‘ most tolerable and not to be 
borne.” 

Therefore, we shall not attempt it,—least of 
all when literary women are in question. It is 
many a long year, many a dusty century, since 
this would have been safe. In the days of 
Miriam or Deborah, perhaps—but that was in 
the world’s callow time, before lordship had 
become so much an object of desire among the 
stronger part of creation, and before education 
had been brought to offer its all-potent arm in 
aid of this design. Now-a-days, to be betrayed 
into the quixotism of defending blue-stockings, 
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is to allow one’s self to be suspected of wearing 
them. The utmost extent to which our courage 
will carrysus is some little examination, after 
the natural-history fashion; some search into 
growth and properties, aims, destiny, and uses 
or no-uses. And to keep very clear of all 
ungenerous imputations of sympathy, we shall 
take care to deal with the subject after the 
desultory, unsystematic, and feminine manner. 
We repudiate learning ; we disclaim accuracy ; 
we abjure logic. We shall aim only at the 
pretty prattle which is conceded to our sex as 
a right, and admired as a charm. 

How many literary women has any one 
person ever seen? How many has the world 
seen? How would the list compare in length 
with that of the pretty triflers who never 
in the whole course of their mortal lives took 
up a book with the least intention of obtaining 
any information from it? The spite which is 
generally nourished against these unhappy 
ladies implies great respect; for their numbers 
are too insignificant to attract notice, if the 
individuals were not of consequence. And it 
may be noticed here, as being particularly 
curious, that the man who declaims loudest 
against the ideal of a writing woman, is sure 
to be most vain-glorious of the smallest lite- 
rary performance on the part of his wife or 
daughter. The gift of a place does not sooner 
silence a vehement patriot, than the first essay 
or magazine story produced by a lady of his 
family, does the indignant definer of ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere,” with a pudding and a shirt for its two 
poles. 

But as to the comparative scarcity of literary 
ladies. It seems strange to a simple looker-on 
that they should not be prized, at least on the 
principle of the Queen Anne’s farthing, which, 
valueless in itself, became precious because 
there were but four struck. There is not even 
yet a ‘‘mob of gentle[women] that write with 
ease.” Women are said to be peculiarly 
favoured in the possession of the quality called 
‘passive courage,” (fortitude?) one of the 
benevolent provisions of nature for need—but 
they have always, as a body, shown a good deal 
of cowardice in this matter. The risks are too 
fearful. So that really the number is kept 
down as low as prudence can desire. It would 
require no Briareus to count on his fingers all 
that have dabbled in ink during the last 
century. No fear of usurpation; no danger 
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that the pen will be snatched from strong 
hands and wielded in defiance, or even in self- 
defence. A handful of chimney swallows 
might as well be suspected of erecting their 
quills against the eagles—or owls. Swallows! 
literary ladies are hardly more abundant than 
dodos. 

Now let us ask what is the distinguishing 
mark of the literary woman of our day. Is it 
inky fingers—corrugated brows—unkempt locks 
—unrighteous stockings—towering «talk—dis- 
dain of dinner—aspirations after garments sym- 
bolical of authority—any or all of these? Who 
pretends anything of the kind? One could almost 
wish there were some startling peculiarities, 
even though exhibited by only a few individuals, 
to break up the uniformity of society. What a 
treat it would be to see a blue enter a party 
with the suitable airs, and cross the awful 
space of carpet which sometimes intervenes 
between the door and the hostess, with gown 
pinned up from the mud, or one black slipper 
and one white one, the unconscious head all 
the while nodding graciously on either side, 
secure of the due effect of the entrée! But 
alas! no literary lady, since Mrs. Ann Royall, 
has borne about with her the least outward 
token of the dreaded power within. Curls, 
ribbons, bracelets, bouquets, fans—not an item 
lacking ; all correct, to the very shoe-tie. Here 
surely is a title to respect—a claim to the 
feminine character, though a loss to society. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu did better when 
she received her English visiters at Venice in 





a mask and domino, as a reproof to their 
curiosity. 
And as in dress, so in other matters. 


Whether from the increased facilities of life, 
or because the world has grown older, and so 
more cunning and commonplace, there is no 
telling a bookish woman any more, even in her 
housekeeping. There are no more cobwebs in 
literary parlours than elsewhere. The presence 
of ‘‘books that are books” does not necessarily 
now imply the absence of books which are 
principally covers and ‘‘illustrations.” All 
sorts of unmanageable and worse than useless 
bindings may be found intermixed with plain, 
serviceable duodecimos, and the blue, and 
yellow, and gray paper of the Reviews and 
Magazines. Even an inkstand does not take 
the place of nick-nacks and pretty lumber, 
though these generally drive the more suspi- 
cious article into a by-corner. 

‘There is a general notion,” says Sydney 
Smith, “that if you once suffer women to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family 
will soon be reduced to the same aerial and 
unsatisfactory diet.” But the children of lite- 
rary mammas seem to be nearly as well cared 
for, as if their mothers did not, or could not 








read—which is probably in some minds the 
criterion of a thoroughly admirable wife and 
mother. They are even found in some cases 
to entertain the profoundest and most tender 
affection for her whom society agrees to con- 
sider a deluded female. This would seem as 
if a love of books did not quite extinguish the 
affections, or the qualities which inspire affec- 
tion. ‘Would a mother desert her infant for 
a quadratic equation?” says the satirist just 
quoted.» And it remains to be proved that 
there is greater complaint of missing buttons, 
or more neglect of the ‘‘stitch in time,” in 
consequence of some use of the pen as well 
as the thimble, than in houses where the 
only amusement is dressing, and the only 
serious employment scolding the servants. 

With regard to domestic government, the 
point on which the sensitive wisdom of the 
world is most alarmed—fearing lest the staff of 
authority should be wrested from the grasp of 
the legal ruler, by hands that were long ago 
decided to be too weak to wield it even if 
peaceably accorded—does it not seem as if the 
want of interest in home affairs, which is 
charged as a natural fault in the literary lady, 
should set at rest any dread of her usurping 
too large a share of direction in home arrange- 
ments? Is it the absent-minded, absorbed, 
wool-gathering, star-gazing dame that will 
quarrel to have the bacon fried instead of 
boiled? Will she recall the eyes ever ‘‘in fine 
frenzy rolling” to the dull earth long enough 
or with interest enough to insist upon new 
carpets? It seems as if one fear or the other 
must be unfounded. Either literary women 
care about domestic matters or they do not. 
If they do, their employments cannot be 
objected against as interfering with exclusively 
feminine duties; if not, surely their husbands 
need not fear improper interference. 

But we have hitherto neglected to inquire 
what it is that entitles a woman to the appel- 
lation of literary; or perhaps we should ex- 
press the matter better, if we should say, what 
fastens upon her that imputation. Must she 
have written a book? Phoebus Apollo! how 
few then have claims upon a tabouret at thy 
court! And must the size of the book be taken 
into account? Then those who dilate most 
unscrupulously will sit highest. Or will the 
number of volumes settle precedence? There 
will, in that case, be little room for any but 
Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Gore, and their immediate 
sisterhood. But to the point. If not a book, 
will a poem be sufficient? or an essay? or a 
magazine article? Then more of us are in- 
cluded in the glory or odium of female author- 
ship. Or does writing letters make one lite- 
rary? In these Californian days it is to be 
hoped not, lest some of our fair friends should 
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be tempted to neglect their absent brothers 
rather than be liable to misconstruction, in so 
important a particular. Writing letters some- 
times ends in writing books, as more than 
Madame de Sevigné can testify. How is it 
with keeping a journal? Does that come 
within the canon? Might it not be maliciously 
interpreted to be writing a book in disguise? 
Does the toleration for which a female writer 
may hope depend in any degree upon the 
class of subjects which may engage her pen? 
We have an idea that some gentlemen»would 
award a palm (no pun, positively,) to her who 
writes a Cook’s Oracle, where a rod or a fool’s 
cap would be the doom of a lady who should 
presume to touch political economy. Next to 
a family receipt-book, one would suppose books 
of instruction for children would be most 
popular in female hands; but there is no doubt 
that some men think Mrs. Barbauld wore, or 
should have worn, a beard, and would be 
surprised to see a picture of Mrs. Trimmer in 
petticoats. The novel of fashionable life, 
provided it have no suspicion of a moral, and 
make no pretension to teach anything what- 
ever, may pass as feminine, without detracting 
from the fame of its author; but a novel with 
the least bit of bone in it is ‘“‘ mannish”’—a 
very different term from ‘‘ manly.” Poetry, 
provided it be of the sigh-away, die-away cast, 
does not injure a lady’s reputation; acrostic- 
making is considered quite an accomplishment, 
and so are watch-paper verses; but poetry 
which some unthinking, out-of-the-world cri- 
tics praise as ‘‘masculine” for vigour and 
freshness, is insufferable. If we could show to 
some objectors the delicate Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning—the minutest, most fragile, most 
ethereal creature the sun ever shone upon, 
with a voice like a ring-dove’s, we might swear 
in vain to her identity as the author of some of 
the strongest and bravest poetry that has 
appeared in our day; so obstinate a conviction 
exists in some minds of the close connexion 
between mental power and masculine coarseness. 
It seems a little inconsistent that anybody 
should venture in our day to put such dan- 
gerous weapons as the ologies into the hands of 
® sex to whose peculiar charms too much mind 
is known to be so fatal. Why not leave a girl 
in the hands of the nurse until she is fit to be 
transferred to those of the seamstress, the 
pastry-cook, the dancing-master, the teacher 
of music, in succession? Why occupy precious 
hours and risk fine eyes over even French and 
Italian, which could be learned in colloquy 
with these artists? Why not adapt means to 
ends? Is it certain that school-knowledge will 
pass in at one ear and out at the other? If not, 
how far safer not to impart it! Considering 
the advantage that may be taken of it, the 
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unsexing and unsphering that may ensue upon 
an indiscreet use of it, surely it were best to 
send Grammar and History, Philosophy and 
Mathematics, to the limbo of forgotten things, 
as far as females are concerned. If Madame 
de Stael had been brought up only to sing and 
dance, regulate household affairs, and tend 
children, would she have written the books 
which provoked Napoleon to banish her from 
Paris? If Mrs. Somerville had spent years 
sitting with her feet in the stocks and her arms 
pinioned in a*back-board to make her genteel, 
while hem eyes were employed in counting 
bead-work, or devising stitches in crochet, 
could she ever have lowered herself by writing 
about the geography of the heavens? Pre- 
vention is certainly better than cure. Choke 
the fountain rather than have to dam the river 
(no pun will be suspected here). Shut up our 
schools for young ladies; bid the teachers 
‘*go spin!” Use the copy-books for recipes or 
papillottes; the learned treatises popularized 
‘*for the use of schools” to kindle fires less to 
be dreaded than those of literary ambition: 
and if our daughters should not thereafter be 
‘like polished stones at the corners of the 
temple,” they will at least make kitchen- 
hearths, which we all know to be a far more 
obviously useful part of the social edifice. 

One great duty of woman, if not the great- 
est, is to be agreeable. Now, if teaching her 
to think for herself, and so putting her upon 
the temptation of expressing her thoughts, 
imperil in the least degree this her high voca- 
tion, we vote for the instant abandonment of 
female cultivation, and would advocate a heavier 
fine on selling to a female under forty, unac- 
companied by parent or guardian, a card of 
Joseph Gillott’s pens, than for allowing a paper 
of poison to go from the shop unlabelled. We 
would be the very Jack Cade of legislators for 
such offenders. To be sure there may be 
question as to the universality of the feeling 
on which our zeal is predicated. Some men 
openly profess to like intelligent women, and 
there are doubtless others who in secret do not 
altogether reprobate the use of the pen in 
female hands, although they may for harmony’s 
sake refrain from the avowal of such liberality, 
except, as we have hinted, the case fall within 
the limits of their own family circle, when they 
usually go beyond mere toleration. It is very 
desirable that unanimity be obtained in this 
matter. The natural desire to be agreeable 
will be quite strong enough to set things right 
after they are fully understood. To stand well 
with all men will far outweigh the penurious 
and timid praise of a few. So true is this 
that Madame de Stael herself confessed that 
she would gladly give her intellect and her 
fame for beauty ! 
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But is beauty always the alternative? Ah, 
there is an important question. Many scandals 
have been uttered against the outward charms 
of literary ladies. ‘* Ugly!” said a celebrated 
poet in our own hearing, on this very topic; 
‘ugly, yes—they all are!” Which must mean 
that lines of thought are disadvantages to the 
peculiar charm of the female face—an equivocal 
compliment, rather. But waiving this delicate 
point—is the face, which has no lines of thought, 
on that account beautiful? If not, how fearful 
the risk of leaving the head unférnished! If 
the face may be vacant yet not lovely—if we 
may neglect the brain without securing the 
beauty—how difficult becomes the decision of 
the parent. In old times—happy times !—when 
fairies attended at the birth of daughters, and 
offered choice of gifts, the balance between 
beauty and good sense was easily struck. 
It was understood that to select the one, 
precluded all chance of obtaining the other, 
without a new and more compulsive spell. 
Now, without any great insight into futurity, 
and with only a little fat beginning of a face, 
with a button nose and twinkling eyes to guide 
our estimate of probabilities of comeliness, while 
on the other hand frowns the fear lest furnish- 
ing the brain may, by giving a superabundance 
of meaning to the face, mar the promise of 
beauty,—how anxious must be the deliberation. 
A critical survey of society might lead one to 
suppose that with some parents a decision 
proves impossible, the poor child being left to 
grow up without either beauty or brains! 

Our own convictions on this subject were 
rendered unalterable some years since in the 
course of a lecture by a young gentleman, 
before a debating society, at whose sitting we 
were so happy as to assist. The question was 
one not unfrequently discussed on those occa- 
sions—the comparative education of the sexes. 
Our friend was warm against sharing the 
sciences with women. His picture of the ideal 
blue-stocking, a hideous man-woman, with high- 
crowned cap and spectacles, hoarse voice and 
masculine stride, still haunts our imagination, 
and has ever proved an effectual scare-crow in 
that field. On the other hand, his fancy’s 
sketch of a charming young person was such 
as to leave in one’s mind a somewhat confused 
mass of roses, lilies, smiles, blushes, pearls, 
snow, raven’s wings, and Aurora’s fingers, very 
fascinating, though suggestive of despair to 
most of the sex. But what made the most 
distinct impression on our memory was the 
question, repeated in various forms as different 
branches of knowledge were examined with 
reference to their fitness for female use—‘ Will 
it render her more alluring?” Here lay the 
key—far more potent than Blue Beard’s, which 
locked up only women literally headless—to the 
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whole popular philosophy of female claims on 
the score of intellect. This hint as to the ob- 
ject of woman’s being, solved a world of doubts. 
Here was a touchstone by which to try any 
pursuit; a test to determine the value of any 
talent. Whatever does not conduce to the 
grand aim must be, if not noxious, at best 
indifferent. Whoever contends that an educa- 
tion regulated by this principle would leave 
woman insignificant and unhappy, shows only 
his ignorance of the world; for do we not 
see every day splendid people who avow it, 
consciously or unconsciously ? and can splendid 
people be unhappy or insignificant ? 

There is one potent argument against allow- 
ing women in habits of literary employment— 
the injury that would arise to the great cause 
of public amusements. Our theatres would be 
worse filled even than they are at present, and 
the opera would cease its languishing existence 
at once, if the fair eyes that now are fain to 
let down the ‘‘fringed curtains” as a veil 
against the intensity of floods of gas-light, 
should learn to prefer the shaded study-lamp 
at home, and the singing of the quiet fire to 
the louder efforts of the cantatrice. Dancing, 
except in horrible sobriety, after the piano, 
would become obsolete, waltzing might be 
studied in the abstract, or as an illustration of 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies, but 
‘‘certain stars” would no longer ‘‘ shoot madly 
from their spheres” to join the giddy round in 
person. Parties would break up at eleven; 
for eyes and nerves would so rise in value if 
put to serious use, that any wilful expenditure 
of their powers would soon be voted mauvais 
ton, and if that should ever happen, adieu to 
suppers and champagne! There is really no 
end to the overturn that might result from an 
innovation of this sort. Imagination pictures 
the splendid fabric of Fashion tottering to its 
fall—undermined by that seemingly impotent 
instrument, the pen, wielded by female hands. 
We shrink from our own picture of so mournful 
a reversal of the present happy state of things. 
It is one of the perversities of the imagination 
to torment itself with delineations of what can 
never by any possibility occur, and this is 
truly a case in point. 

The truth being conceded that no women but 
those who are ugly and unattractive should or 
do write, a thought suggests itself with respect 
to the limited duration of the beauty which is 
so justly considered the most desirable of 
female possessions, and the most natural and 
proper bar to any extensive cultivation of the 
mind. As none but very robust beauty lasts 
beyond fifty, would it not be advisable to es- 
tablish schools, specially fitted for that age, in 
which the remains of a lovely woman might 
have an opportunity of some education suited 
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to the twenty years which may be supposed Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 
still to lie before her? It would be irksome to And roses for the cheeks of faded age— 

pass so long a period in silence, and mortifying 
to continue to talk nonsense without rosy lips | would be valueless, compared with this more 
to set it off. Here a certain amount of know- | potent elixir of life. The practice of the old 
ledge might be communicated by those whom | surgeons, who sometimes filled the shrunken 
inexorable plainness of person had condemned | veins of decrepitude with the rich blood of 
to intellectual exercises in early life; and the | bounding youth, might be considered a prece- 
circumstances might prove mutually beneficial, | dent for such efforts as we propose. Scruples 
since the husbands of the once beautiful would | were sometimes entertained as to the lawful- 
undoubtedly be willing to pay liberally for hav- | ness of that mode of repairing the decay of 
ing some ideas infused into their minds, as pro- | Nature; but to the attempt to make education 
vision for the conversation of old age. The face | the substitute for beauty, we are sure, society 
could no longer be injured, while the head, and | will not object, even though the result should 
perhaps the heart, too, might gain materially. | be that ‘‘ dim horror’—a literary woman. 











RUSE D’AMOUR. 
STANZAS TO —. 


BY EUGENE LIES. 


EREWHILE I vowed, in cynic mood, Next Jealousy, who, long, I ween, 

To make my heart a solitude, An inmate of the place had been, 

A cell, where never might intrude Essayed to crawl the bars between, 
Aught to disturb the peace within. But found her progress slow. 


I closed, with sceptic bolt and lock, 

Each entrance to the stubborn rock; 

And vainly did the passions knock,— 
They could no entrance win. 


There came a soft rap at the door; 
I looked the grated postern o’er,— 
It was a gentle thought—no more! 
Dear girl, it was a thought of thee. , 


Ambition came, with lordly train, No lated sylph, whose mansion-rose 
And rattled at the gate in vain; Refused, unkindly, to unclose, 
She promised riches, power, domain, Could plead so sweetly for repose 
Her siren-song was lost in air; As plead that thought with me. 
For, safe within my citadel, 
(Wise Selfishness the sentinel,) Alas, the pleader looked so kind, 
Like the sage oyster in his shell, I tried the fastenings to uahiné, 
I took ne heed, ne care. | Nor deemed that ever I should find 


A cause so fair a guest to rue; 
Soon Love, with sauntering step and bold, But Love, with his confederates twain, 
As one who knew the way of old, | Stood watching—in slipped Love amain, 
Came up, but found his ancient hold | And ere I closed the door again 
Garrisoned by his mortal foe. Crept in the other two. 
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TO 


BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


As to the distant moon 
The sea for ever yearns ; 
As to the polar star 
, The earth for ever turns; 


And o’er its far-off heaven of dreams, 
Thine image high enthrone. 


But ah! the moon and sea, 
The earth and star meet never; 
And space as deep and dark and wide 
Divideth us for ever. 


So does my constant heart 
Beat but for thee alone, 













BY MRS. C. W. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK. 


DENISON, 


(See Engraving.) 


Mrs. Saran Po.k was born in Buckingham | 
County, Virginia. 
her father, Major Witt1am CHILDREss, a very 
respectable and wealthy gentleman, removed | 
to Rutherford County, Tennessee. She had | 
the misfortune, in early life, 


, ‘ 
When she was quite young, | 


to lose her | 
mother; and in the tender years of childhood, | 
was much of the time away from home. She | 
was a pupil at thé Moravian Institute, and | 
remained under the care of this quiet and | 
remarkable people, two years. Here, probably, | 
were formed many distinguishing 
traits of character, which have made her life, 
so far, brilliant with examples of loveliness, 
worthy to be imitated by all her sex. 

Thrown, some extent, upon 
resources, with no mother’s guiding hand or | 
approving smile, she early displayed an inde- 


of those 


to her own 


pendence of mind, and a strength of will, 
joined to remarkable perseverance, which few 
acquire until the ripeness of middle age. 

Soon after the completion of her education, 
she returned from North Carolina, and took up 
her residence at Murfreesborough, Tennessee ; 
where, at the age of nineteen, she was married | 
to Mr. Polk, he having been recently elected 
to the legislature of that state. 

Mr. Polk was in 1825 chosen a member of | 
Congress, and out of the fourteen sessions he 


remained at Washington, Mrs. Polk was with | 
him thirteen. Many, who had then opportu- 


nities of knowing, and often meeting with her, 
testify to her uniform sweetness of disposition, | 
her eminent piety, and the purity of her life 
and conversation. 

Mr. Polk being chairman of several important | 
committees, his house was much frequented by 
persons of high social and political distinction ; | 
hence his lady early made the acquaintance of 
many of the most illustrious characters of 
which our country can boast. 

In 1834, when Mr. Polk was called to fill the | 
office of Governor of Tennessee, Mrs. Polk 
exerted an excellent influence, even upon 
those members of the legislature who were 
among his opponents, by her social qualifica- 
tions, her amiability, and devotion to the 
interests of her husband; and when, subse- 
quently, he was elected President of the United 
States, she removed to Washington, remaining 


with him the four years of his term, with the 
exception of the summer of °47, which she 
spent in Tennessee among her friends and 
acquaintances. 

In that exalted station, Mrs. Polk was a 
sweet exemplification of lowliness. She was 
as retiring, as gentle, as though the public eye 
had never scanned her conduct, and the public 
tongue never sounded her praise. 

The leading feature in her character is con- 
sistency. 

Everywhere, and at all times, she is the 
same gentle, yet dignified woman and Christian. 
She possesses equanimity of temper in a re- 
markable degree; and her penetrating mind 
can readily read the motives that influence 
those with whom she comes in contact. 

The angel of benevolence hides itself in her 
heart, like the lily, that seeks the deep shelter 
of the valley, to bless unseen. Many has she 
assisted, of whom the world knows not; for her 
charities fall as noiselessly as the snow. The 
trumpet voice of praise echoes them not, and 
the blessing of the poor is her only reward. 

Never was an applicant for the promotion of 
useful knowledge, or of any truly charitable 
work, sent from her doors unaided. To objects 
really worthy of support, her donations were 
always munificent. 

Mrs. Polk, though as far removed as possible 
from what would be called a politician, has yet 
taken pains to make herself well informed on 
public affairs. One who knows her intimately 
says, there are not twenty days in a year, 


_that she does not spend a certain time each 


day, in reading the leading public journals— 


_not those filled with trashy, ‘fashionable’ lite- 


rature, but the solid productions of sterner 
intellects—the strong, argumentative, philo- 
sophic matter, which none but strong and 
reflective minds can comprehend, none other 
than healthy brains digest. Though perfectly 
acquainted with politics, yet with a rare judg- 


'ment, and a comprehension of womanly deli- 


cacy, she seldom makes them a subject for 
conversation, and never takes sides in an ob- 


_jectionable manner. 


Whatever was identified with the public 
career of her husband during his life, interested 
her. She made herself, on this account, fami- 
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liar with much that would have burdened 
others. An anecdote is here in point. 

While Mr. Polk resided in Tennessee, a story 
was put in circulation, calculated to injure his 
reputation as a public man. He was, at the 
time of which we speak, several hundred miles 
away from home. A gentleman well known, 
who was then editor of a political paper, eager 
to vindicate his fair fame, repaired to Mrs. 
Polk, and made known the circumstances to 
her. She instantly led him into her husband’s 
private office, and selecting different journals 
and manuscripts, referred immediately to the 
page and paragraph containing proofs of her 
husband’s non-participation in the plot imputed 
to him. These were soon published to the 
world. Mr. Polk was then hurrying home. 
Rumours of these accusations had reached him, 
and he was anxious to confute them, before 
they were generally received. As he was 
crossing one of the rivers of Tennessee, he 
accidentally met with a paper, containing a 
complete refutation of the falsehood. In ex- 
treme, but delighted surprise, he turned to a 
friend, and remarked, “Why! this is indeed 
singular—who could have doneit? Noone but 
Sarah knew so intimately my private affairs.” 

Mrs. Polk possesses the faculty of making 
herself popular with all classes of people. 
None see her but to praise. The sweetness of 
her countenance, radiant with the impress of 
mind, and the affectionate warmth of her 
reception, inspire the beholder with the feeling 
that she is an uncommon woman. 

I remember my own impressions, when, in 
company with some friends, I visited the White 
House, on the occasion of a public levee. An 
immense crowd had assembled, for it was the 
first day of the new year. The foreign courts 
were well represented, in the imposing splen- 
dour of official costumes and uniforms shining 
with gold. The audience-room was nearly 
filled. Many ladies, beautifully attired, stood 
near the wife of the President; but among 
them all, I should have selected her, as fitly 
representing, in person and manner, the dignity 
and grace of the American female character. 
Modest, yet commanding in appearance, I felt 
she was worthy of all the admiration which 
has been lavished upon her. She was affable, 
easy in her deportment, richly and most be- 
comingly dressed. The thought involuntarily 
entered ‘my mind, ‘“‘You well become the 
high station which Providence has assigned 
you.” 


Much has been said about the discontinuance 
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of dancing at the White House during President 
Polk’s administration. A company of ladies 
conversing with Mrs. Polk one day, alluded to 
the matter rather plainly. 

‘“Why,” said she, in reply to a question 
indirectly put to her on the subject, “J 
wouldn’t dance in the President’s house, would 
you?” 

This silenced them. They were, at once, 
struck with the propriety of an answer, so 
delicately intimating that the public ball-room, 
or the private drawing-room, were much more 
suitable places for such pleasures, than the 
residence of the chief magistrate of the nation. 

Her religious views are extremely liberal. 
They commend themselves, in the loveliness of 
their charity, even to those who do not coincide 
with her. There is a perfectness in her cha- 
racter, a freedom from aysterity and bigotry, 
that speaks louder than the most untiring 
efforts put forth by many to reform the erring. 

She was always regular in her attendance 
on the ministrations of her pastor, while in 
Washington. Those who were members with 
her, and by whom she was recognised as a true 
Christian, testify to the uniformity of her ex- 
ample, her affectionate interest in their wel- 
fare, and her untiring solicitude for the pros- 
perity of the holy cause, in which she has for 
so many years been engaged. 

Her leave-taking of the church was mourn- 
ful, yet tenderly solemn. The elements of the 
holy communion were administered to her, 
amid the silent weeping of gathered friends, 
waiting to bid her farewell. It was an impres- 
sive scene; few words were spoken, and those 
were uttered in the tremulous tones of grief, 
but the many prayers for her welfare, silently 
breathed by the sympathizing communicants, 
blended into one, as on the wings of love and 
faith they were wafted before the Eternal. 

I have but faintly limned her virtues ; suffice 
it to say that she is respected and loved by thou- 
sands who have never seen her. Her name 
has always been associated with good and holy 
things. As a wife, a benefactress, a friend, 
she is a model for every woman to imitate, 
whether of exalted or lowly estate. Her life 
has been unmarked by sorrow, until the be- 
reavement which has so lately afflicted her. 

Existence cannot seem so joyous to her now, 
since that dark hour. But she has an arm 
whereon to lean; an Almighty presence over- 
shadows her path, to guide her, till the dawn 
of a purer day ushers her into the better land, 
where dwell her richest treasures. 





















LIFE IN THE NORTH. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


WRITTEN FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, AND TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SWEDISH 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘We discover throughout all nature an 
activity which knows no rest. That which 
appears to our eyes repose is merely a slow 
change.” Thus says H. C. Oersted in his 
Philosophy of the Universal Laws of Nature; 
and not only to Nature, but to man, to nations, 
to the world, to all created things, do the words 
of the great naturalist apply. Therefore 
beautiful and fraught with meaning is the 
old northern myth regarding the Tree of the 
World, whose head, to prevent its withering, 
must every morning be afresh sprinkled with 
the waters of the Urda-brunn, or fountain of 
life. By this means, says the saga, its foliage 
greens ever anew, and from its leaves falls 
‘dew into the valleys,” the honey dew from 
which the bees collect their nourishment. True 
and beautiful! for the tree does not live 
through its great boughs alone, but it breathes 
through its smallest leaves. These convey the 
power of the sun and the nutritive principles 
of the air, by invisible channels, to the root, and 
the vigorous sap ascends also from the root to 
them. In this movement of exchanges all life 
moves both in heaven and upon earth. Friend 
in the South! I know that life in the North 
seems to thee scarcely more than a lifeless 
condition, like that of the bear in his winter 
sleep; like the slow movement of Uranus 
round the sun compared to the whirling waltz 
of Mercury—the life of the South. And this 
may be admitted, that life in the North, com- 
pared with life in the South, may be called a 
still life. 

But the life of the developing plant, the 
ripening fruit, the ascending day, the advan- 
cing spring, is also a still life, and yet it is pro- 
gressive, full of power. And such is the life of 
the North at this moment. I speak of the 
Scandinavian North. And as an auspicious 
star conducted me lately to that part of it 
where this life is in most activity, that is to 
Denmark, I will converse with thee a little 
about life as it is there. And yet, in its 
essential principles this is not different from 
that which is contemporaneously moving in 
Sweden and Norway. 








Denmark! Thou knowest it, and yet thou 
dost not know it, this wonderful little island- 
kingdom, which stretches from the vicinity of 
the north pole, where the Greenlander tosses in 
his ‘‘ kajack” amid the icy waves, and sees the 
spirits of his fellows hunt and play in the 
flames of the northern lights, where eternal 
Death seems in the Isse-fiords to have erected 
the pillars of its temple of never-melting ice- 
bergs, which still tremble and sometimes are 
prostrated at the sound of the human voice,* 
to the southern ocean, where, under the glowing 
line, the sugar-cane and the coffee-plant are 
cultivated by the negro, and the life of nature 
never ceases to bloom in magnificence. Be- 
tween Greenland and Santa Cruz—eternal 
winter and eternal summer—lies an archipelago 
of islands subject to the Danish crown—lIce- 
land, with the most ancient memories of the 
North, the volcanic cradle of the skalds; the 
Faro Isles, peculiar in scenery and people, 
where amid rocks and mists the sun portrays 
Ossianic shapes; the Halligs, where the men 
and the sea contend for the land; and many, 
very many more. But Denmark proper, the 
oldest and the original Denmark, that by whose 
cradle the Vala-songs resounded ; that which, in 
common with Sweden and Norway, has a mythic 
lore, and in that a philosophy of life loftier than 
that of any other people on the earth; that 








* They who have not frequently seen these Fiords, may 
summon to their aid all the powers of their imagination, 
and even then will not be fully able to conceive them. 
Imagine a tract of many miles full of icebergs, so huge 
that they descend from two to three hundred fathoms 
below the surface of the sea. In sailing past them, you 
see houses, castles, gateways, windows, chitaneys, and the 
like. Some are white, some blue, others green, according 
as they are of salt or fresh water, whereby their illusion is 
greatly increased, especially when the powerful rays of 
the sun come in aid. They have an attractive power, 
which is, without doubt, in a great measure derived from 
currents, and by which large ships are in danger of being 
driven upon them. The Greenlanders are familiar with 
them, notwithstanding which many of them pay for this 
confidence with their lives. But as the seals are fond of 
their vicinity, they are obliged to seek them there, and 
fetch away bread or death. Echo is so strong among the 
icebergs, that when people speak in sailing under them, 
they not only hear their words distinctly returned from 
the summits, but if these are rotten, as it is there called— 
that is, loose—they are shaken by the sound, and plunge 
down headlong—and wo to those who are near them. 
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from whose shores the Norman bands went 
forth throughout the world, with their heroes 
and their songs; Denmark proper, the mother- 
land, consists of the great and fertile islands, 
where the beech woods murmur, where the 
stork, the sacred bird of Denmark, builds its 
nest, in whose azure creeks the Dannebrog, 
the national flag, floats—the beautiful islands 
of Zealand, Jutland, and Funen. There has 
the Danish people its home; the home of which 
Ingemann sings: 


“Denmark with the verdant shore 
By the sparkling floods, 

In thy breast dwells love secure 
And peace within thy woods. 
Singing wild birds cleave the air 

O’er the giants’ barrow, 
And violets spring up everywhere 
All the valley thorough. 


Bloody Christian! Sweden’s executioner, 
how couldst thou be born among this people, 
in this land! 

It is a kindly and a noble land; a land of 
green and undulating fields, which, without 
mountains and rocks, but with fertile plains 
and beautiful woods, arises from the sea: 
Zealand, with rich corn-fields, old towns, with 
old, proud memories, cairns, and castles; 
Funen, with its orchards, its fine estates, its 
wealthy farms; Jutland, with its heaths, the At- 
lantic, Himmelberg, features of grand scenery, 
which are almost adored by those who have 
lived among them from childhood. Around the 
large islands cluster a wreath of small, often 
very small ones—which also abound with 
great recollections; some from the times of the 
sagas, some from later ages, and which have 
fostered many a great man for the common 
mother country. There breathes a fresh, kind- 
ly, vernal life over these islands, around which 
swell the waves of the North Sea, with the 
Cattegat, the Baltic, and the Atlantic. This 
harmonizes with the spirit of the people; for 
notwithstanding the solemnity of the memories 
of the ancient times—notwithstanding the 
stamp of the northern spirit in the character 
of family and popular life, it cannot be denied 
that Scandinavia has in Denmark its link 
with southern Europe, and that the southern 
life shows itself amongst the Danish people, 
combined with the natural liveliness of dispo- 
sition and manners of the islanders. The 
Danes have, of late years, undergone a great 
change, yet without losing their peculiar cha- 
racter. They have been born to a new life, or 
rather, they have awakened to a consciousness 
of their own proper life. 

There is a spring-time also in the life of 
the people, when the inner life, as it were, 
bursts its limits and blossoms forth vigorously. 
These are the times when a people feels itself 
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a People, a living unity; an eternal, undy- 
ing genius, with a peculiar existence, a pecu- 
liar mission in the history of mankind. Such 
a time does not come all at once, as by a 
stroke of magic. No; silent streams from the 
wells of life, silent influences of the sun, 
quickening winds, storms, or zephyrs, prepare 
it long beforehand. So in this case. What 
pure patriotism, what a great love for the 
humanly great, what genius and virtue effected 
through the men and women of Denmark; what 
the great kings of this little country, its war- 
riors and poets have accomplished through the 
past centuries for the honour of the nation, for 
the good of the people, for the advancement of 
this spring of which we speak,—all that, we 
must leave here unnoticed; little indeed of 
that has the historian recorded: who on earth 
knows the sources of the Nile? But we revert 
to these things that we may not be 
justice and piety. The spring is 
spring which they nobly prepared; and I will 
now speak of its phenomena as they have 
developed themselves within the last century, 
and especially within the last twenty or thirty 
years, as I have seen them, and see them at 
this moment in actual life. Regard this 
sketch as a faint attempt to reflect impressions 
for ever stamped on the heart’s memory. 


On Christmas Eve, 1848, a chill and cloudy 
winter’s evening, I found myself in Copen- 
hagen, in a large hall, where more than a 
hundred children, boys and girls, sung, danced, 
and made a joyous clamour around a lofty 
Christmas Tree, glittering with lights, flowers, 
fruits, cakes, and sweetmeats, up to the very 
ceiling. 


wanting in 
come—the 





But brighter than the lights in the tree 
shone the gladness in the eyes of the children, 
and the bloom of health on their fresh counte- 
nances. A handsome, stately, middle-aged 
lady in black went round amongst the children, 
with a motherly grace, examining their work in 
sewing and handicraft arts, encouraging and 
rewarding them in an affectionate manner. 
The children pressed round her and looked up 
to her, all seeming to love, none to fear her. 


It was a charity-school in which I found 
myself; it was Denmark’s motherly but child- 
less Queen, Caroline Amalia, whom I here saw 
surrounded by poor children whom. she had 
made her own. It was a beautiful scene; and 
what I here saw was also an image of a life, a 
movement, which at this time extends through 
the whole social life of the North. It is the 
womanly, the motherly movement in society, 
expanding itself to a wider circle, to the care 
of the whole race of children beyond the limits 
of home; to the enfranchisement, the elevation 
of all neglected infancy. It is the maternal 
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advance from the individual life into the gene- | and by their means the young criminals were 


ral, to the erection of a new home. The asylum 
is an expanded embrace. There Christian love 
makes restitution for the injustice of fortune. 
There the child seems to escape from the faults 
and the calamities of its parents, to be pre- 
served for society at large, and to be educated 
for its benefit. Silently proceeds the maternal 
power to give a new birth to the human race 
in its earliest years. But we rely on this 
power more than on any other on earth for the 
accomplishment of this work, if ever such a 
new birth is really to take place. And that 
the women of the North more clearly seem to 
accept this mission, and that the Queens of the 
North, Carolina Amalia in Denmark, and Jose- 
phina in Sweden, march at the head of this 
maternal movement, it is only a duty to ac- 
knowledge. Nor do these ladies contine them- 
selves to the care of childhood; they extend 
their beneficent activity through a variety of 
channels to the children of misfortune, to the 
solitary, the sick, the old and neglected in 
society, who are sought out and assisted or 
consoled by the more fortunate.* Blessed is 
material help in the huts of the needy; but 
still more blessed is the intellectual result 
which is effected by the personal, affectionate 
sympathy of the rich, whether in intellectual 
or worldly wealth, for the poor in society. 


CHAPTER II. 


To this, an activity not less on the part of 
the men associates itself, supporting it and 
continuing it where it ceases. We will merely 
give an example of this. About thirty years 
ago, there swarmed in the streets of Copenha- 
gen a multitude of lads from ten to fifteen 
years of age, like those in Stockholm, who are 
called Hamnbusar, or ragamufiins; a repulsive 
race, in filthy garments, and with wild thievish 
eyes; the children of crime and misery, and 
growing up in all wickedness, for ever on the 
watch for robbery and mischief. A government 
officer, who about that time received an office in 
the police, Mr. A. Drewsen, was struck by the 
prevalence of this class, laid it to heart, and 
with other similarly disposed and philanthropic 
men formed a plan to extirpate this growing evil 
by a thorough and searching remedy. When he 
had matured his scheme, he called on his fellow- 
citizens for assistance. He did not call in vain. 
Liberal subscriptions flowed in from all sides; 


* One of the most actively useful societies in Copenha- 
gen ought to be mentioned, “The Female Association of 
Nurses,” under the patronage of the Queen, and the ma- 
nagement of the chief Lady of the Court of the Queen, the 
universally respected Mrs. Rosenérn. 
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speedily removed from the capital to the remote 
provinces, where they were placed in good and 
orderly families, chiefly those of farmers. 
Transplanted into a better soil, these young 
shoots of vice almost wholly changed their 
nature, and became good and serviceable mem- 
bers of society; while ever since this period 
the amount of crime in the capital has signally 
decreased,* and the public good has as sensibly 
improved under the continued culture of the 
before neglected youth. Very rarely now is 
the eye or the mind shocked in the streets of 
Copenhagen by the sight of mendicant chil- 
dren. 

Here we have the Nile-sources in society, those 
which are concealed in the heart, and which 
go forth out of their silent deeps to constitute 
the stream of beneficence, and fill the land with 
good corn. There are also silent blessings. 
No voice proclaims them on earth, but they rest 
with a secret sun-power on the benefactors, 
whether the day is stormy or the night dark 
and oblivious. 

Denmark’s motherly women; men like Drew- 
sen, V. Osten, Brink-Seidelin, and others; 
and the venerable Collin, the minister of two 
kings, and to whom his country and its people 
owe so much on many accounts, cannot be 
without such blessings. 

For the rest, it can do us no harm to listen 
to the words of these men, in the report which 
they have lately made of their operations in the 
above-mentioned departments. 

‘*Many,”’ say they, ‘‘are the circumstances 
with which we have become acquainted by 
placing ourselves in connexion with the fami- 
lies whose children have been taken under our 
care, and we have through them arrived at the 
conviction, that the great objects which those 
who desire to improve the condition of the 
labouring classes, above all others, ought to 
aim at, are:—a stricter morality ; a more con- 
scientious education of the children; more 
steadiness in labour and for the individual 
development during it; a greater regard for 
the sacredness of marriage, and its importance 
in society; and a more universal taste for the 
enjoyment of domestic life. Guided by these 
convictions, our association has proceeded with 
the education of children. It will henceforth 
receive increased activity in this direction, and 
we are persuaded, that although at the present 
moment, other circumstances demand great 
sacrifices, the labours of the association will 


* Another cause of this ought, however, to be taken 
into account: the more favourable circumstances of recent 
years in trade and cheapness of food. the consequence of 
which has been a growing prosperity amongst the working 
classes, plenty of employment and good wages, &c. In 








Denmark there is no genuine proletariat. 
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not be crippled for lack of the accustomed 
aid.” 

This aid is frequently called for; for what- 
ever is needed in Denmark for the promotion 
of a better condition of the people, is in no 
country more readily granted. No calls are 
made in the name of humanity, for the support 
of the general or of particular good, which are 
not eagerly responded to. Such a fountain 
lies in the heart of a people. There are gold 
mines richer, more inexhaustible than those of 
California. 

The Dane does not willingly talk of his 
heart. He will frequently pretend to himself 
and others, that he has no great quantity of 
‘that article.” But he is fundamentally a 
cordial and good-natured man. No one loves 
more warmly, more faithfully than he. First 
of all, his fatherland. The Dane loves Den- 
mark as his bride; his young, wedded wife. 
Holger, the Dane, the people’s national genius, 
warm-hearted, true, brave, always at hand in 
the time of need, is the symbol of the people’s life. 

The Dane in Copenhagen, or the Copenha- 
gener, is not quite so good-natured as the Dane 
in general; he has frequently head at the 
expense of heart. He is critical. He has a 
quick glance for the faulty and the ludicrous 
in his neighbour, especially in the literary 
world. Holberg’s spirit still lives in Copen- 
hagen. And truly this critical disposition is 
frequently in the excess, and it does some- 
times exaggerate the little failing more than 
is either handsome or reasonable. But this 
is not dangerous. The good-humoured smile 
is still near at hand, and the hand is ready 
for conciliation. Revenge and malice are un- 
known to the Dane; he abhors ill nature; and 
if he sees any one pursued by ill-will, he is 
immediately on his side, crying, ‘* Hold! I can- 
not allow that!” 

The Danes in Copenhagen appear to stran- 
gers a lively, joyous, life-enjoying, and in a 
high degree, amiable people; open-hearted, 
sympathizing, and ready to oblige. In many 
respects, they remind you of the Athenians, 
as Copenhagen, with its stirring and viva- 
cious populace, its museums, its galleries and 
artists, its learned men and their lectures, 
its theatre-life and the people’s enjoyment 
of it, may well be styled the northern Athens. 
Copenhagen bears the same relation to Den- 
mark, that Paris does to France. It is the 
centre, the organic point of the land where 
sits the life and the soul. The quiet Stockholm 
would be astonished could it come on a visit to 
Copenhagen, and see the life and the activity 
there, and how the people there, principally in 
certain streets, swarm about one another; run 
amongst each other; throng and push one 
another; and as if not troubling themselves 
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about it, retain through it all their good- 
humour. A silent party at Stockholm would 
actually be confounded at the bustle and loud 
loquacity in the drawing-rooms of Copenhagen. 
This produces not a harmonious, but a lively 
effect ; while the frank kindness which is shown 
to the stranger, cannot but present life to him 
in a pleasant aspect. 

But to praise politeness in drawing-rooms, is 
just as much as boasting that there is bread in 
bakers’ shops. No, if you will become ac- 
quainted with the amiable disposition of the 
Danish people, you must go into the streets, 
amongst the people, who are called ‘the rab- 
ble;” see them in their traffic and mutual 
intercourse; talk with them; ask your way; 
beg a favour, and so on; and you will be 
amazed at the good-will, the politeness, and 
the readiness to oblige which you will meet 
with, till you are compelled to say, ‘In Co- 
penhagen there is no rabble.” 

In Copenhagen you will be obliged to say 
to yourself, ‘‘the Danes are a good-looking 
people.” You see very many pleasant counte- 
nances, though but few handsome ones. The 
contour is more oval, the features finer than 
in Sweden. In Sweden prevail more strength 
and beauty of the eyes; in Denmark it is the 
pleasant and living expression of the mouth. 
The complexion is fresh, and the expression of 
the countenance gladsome and kind. The 
ladies dress with taste and elegance. You see 
many black silk cloaks or mantillas; white 
bonnets with flowers or feathers floating about 
in the ‘‘ Esplanade,” the ‘‘ Lange-Linie,” along 
the Sound ; in the ‘“‘ Bredegade,”’ and the ‘‘ Oes- 
tergade”—Oestergade, frightful to the memory 
of every quiet soul unaccustomed to the bustle 
of Copenhagen, and who feels himself in the 
predicament of wanting to purchase articles of 
clothing. For whatever you want, bonnet, 
cap, lace, ribbons, shawl, material for dresses, 
parasol, umbrella, gloves, stockings, shoes, for 
all these you are directed to the Oestergade. 
And when you arrive in this street, morning, 
noon, or night, whatever be the time, you find 
that the whole city is there already, purchas- 
ing, walking, talking, and looking about. If 
you are in the dangerous condition of being 
obliged to hasten through the Oestergade, in 
order to reach the other side of the city, then, 
poor, inexperienced wanderer, commit thy soul 
into God’s hand, and make thy way as thou 
canst. But prepare thyself for exertion, oppo- 
sition, and vexation. For at the very com- 
mencement, as thou attemptest to advance, 
three ladies and five servants, each with a 
basket on her arm, stop the way; and if thou 
attempt to pass to the right, there comes 4 
crew of sailors in full speed; if to the left, 
two gentlemen in the greatest hurry, cigar in 
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mouth, crush in before thee, while seven trading 
dames meet thee at the same moment, and if 
thou wilt pass between them thou art hindered 
by a man and his wife, who go arm-in-arm, 
not asif wedded, but welded together. Throng 
follows throng; thou canst no longer distinguish 
individuals, and as thou makest a pause that 
thou mayst not trample to death or smother a 
little child that comes between thee and the 
others, there darts a shop-boy out of a shop 
headlong past thee into the street, so close 
to thy nose that thou art confounded not to 
find it flattened to thy face, at the same instant 
that an old gentleman treads on thy heels be- 
hind. 

If thou escapest from the pavement to the 
middle of the street, there thou art met by 
fresh throngs of people; of carriages which 
rattle on with a deafening sound, of carts 
which block up the way; and if thou art so 
fortunate as to get through them, may the 
same good luck attend thee all the way up the 
long street, past Wimmelskraft, and to the Old 
Market. And all this time Copenhagen’s fu- 
rious wind does its utmost to tear away your 
cloak and your head, or at least your bonnet ! 

I will candidly confess before all Copenhagen 
that I detest the Oestergade, and all the people 
in it, i. e., so long as they are in it; that I look 
upon the Oestergade as a sort of Inferno, and 
wandering through it as a penance which we 
have to do for oursins. Oestergade makes me 
thoroughly misanthropied. Oestergade I would 
strike out of the list of Copenhagen streets, or 
rather distribute it amongst several of them. 
Oestergade I never desire to see again. Oester- 
gade | now quit—and probably for ever. 

But long live gay Copenhagen, with or with- 
out Oestergade. There exists throughout a 
vernal, youthfully stirring life, which involun- 
tarily impresses and attracts the beholder. 
If we begin by striving against the stream, 
we end by willingly swimming with it, and 
do very well this way, at least for a time. 
We do not go into society at Copenhagen to 
reflect upon life. The joyous population of 
Copenhagen is always in motion, always going 
to and fro. It is always in quest of some 
novelty; desires to amuse itself; to enjoy the 
hour and the day. In winter there are theatres, 
masquerades, museums, all that can excite the 
taste for the beautiful or the comic. In spring 
itis “‘Skovene,” (the woods.) When the beech- 
woods are in leaf, the population of Copenhagen 
rushes forth to see the woods. Charlottenlund 
and the Park swarm with people. The families 
drive out and drink tea in the shadow of the 
bush-groves, when the nightingales sing in 
the blossoming thorn. ‘* Have you seen the 
woods?” is a general question in Copenhagen, 


at this season, to the stranger; for the stranger 
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is not forgotten in Copenhagen. He must 
partake of the best that the people have—he 
must partake of their good things—he must in 
spring go out and see ‘‘ Skovene,”—be present 
at the family festivity in the Park, just as in 
winter he must see Thorwaldsen’s museum, 
Holberg’s comedies, and other masterpieces of 
the Danish stage. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE theatre is the favourite amusement of 
the Danes. And in truth there is stirring life 
here ;—life in the bringing out of the piece; life 
in its performance; life in the interest felt in it 
by the spectators. Itis but a small theatre, that 
in which, of late, so many great dramas have 
been brought out, so many great performers 
have made their appearance; but how pleasant, 
how full of life! There is a life in these 
crowded boxes, a quick perception, a sympa- 
thetic movement in this public, which involun- 
tarily communicates itself to all. And then 
there are the benches (seats) appropriated by 
the court to the literary men, where the poets 
sit, where the people behold their favourites ; 
where Thorwaldsen died during a symphony of 
Beethoven’s; where the people say every night, 
‘* Look! there sits Ochlenschlager, Herz, An- 
dersen,”’ and many others. 

‘¢ Not for pleasure only!’ is the inscription 
over the temple of Thalia, in Copenhagen. 
And he who has seen the tragedies of Ochlen- 
schlager and Herz, the comedies of Holberg, 
Herz, and Heiberg, of Overskou and Hauch; 
who has seen them performed here by Nielson 
and his wife, by Rosenkilde and his daughter, 
by Phister, by the young Wiche, and the 
fascinating Mrs. Hirberg, the pearl of the 
Danish stage, the rarest talent of the whole 
country ; he who has seen the ballets of Bour- 
nonville, perfect works of art of their kind,— 
will acknowledge that the moral spirit of the 
North has given an ennobling influence to the 
magic power of the drama; that the theatre is 
not only for pleasure. We do not merely 
amuse ourselves, we become better while we 
are amused. The mind is lifted up to a noble 
longing after a higher, a more beautiful spec- 
tacle than that of every-day life, to a presen- 
timent of the grandeur of the human being, 
whether in his deepest suffering or his highest 
pleasure. 

That which at the present time, beyond 
everything else, distinguishes the dramatic art 
of Denmark is its nationality ; its popular cha- 
racter, in the highest sense of the term. They 
are the people’s own heroes and heroines ; their 
own good old times, which cause the popular 
heart to beat for Palnatoke, Hakon, Jarl, Queen 





Margarota, Axel, and Valborg; it is their own 
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follies and their own original characters which 
make them laugh so heartily at the comedies 
of Holberg, at the “April Fools,” and many 
other later pieces; it is the poetical, mystical, 
life of the people which charms so much in 
‘*The Elves,” in the ‘‘ Disguised Swan,” and 
the ‘‘ Fairies’ Hill ;” it isthe present, every-day 
life over which the people laugh or cry in ‘“*A 
Sunday at Amager,” ‘‘Mr. Saveall,” ‘‘Oppo- 
site Neighbours,” and such like. In this way 
the drama contributes in no small degree to 
strengthen the national mind. 

I had been told indeed, that the theatres 
in Copenhagen were full, but that the churches 
on the contrary, stood empty, and that but 
little edification was to be expected therefrom. 
I found it to be otherwise. I found the 
churches to be filled with people, and I heard 
in them excellent preachers, not only on 
account of their living delivery, but of their 
living doctrines. Bishop Mynster, MARTEN- 
seN, and Pav are Christian teachers whom 
no one can hear without admiration and de- 
light; and in Varton, the church in which old 
GrunpTvie preaches powerfully every Sunday, 
may be heard singing (often to the old popular 
melodies), which proves that the people is also 
an assembly—a ‘‘ congregation.” 

There was a time, and that not very long 
since, when it was otherwise with the religious 
life of Denmark; when this seemed to be an ex- 
tinguished flame; when theology lay bound in 
narrow forms; when the teachers lacked spirit, 
and the hearers devotion. Buta people cannot 
be born again without its being so in the depths 
of its existence—without becoming more con- 
scious of its central as well as of its outward life. 

Thus it is with the people of Denmark. In 
every circle of social life, in the church, in 
art, in science, in government, has the new 
spring called forth new life, new forms of light. 
I will now speak of the bearers of light, of the 
happy ‘‘children of the reddening dawn,” to 
whom it was permitted to bring forth the new 
light; of the men of genius, of the great men 
of Denmark, the elder and the younger, who 
have been produced within this century. And 
we question whether history can show any 


country where, in so short a space of time, and | 
out of so small a population, so great a number | 


of distinguished spirits have been produced. 

In the morning of the century, MynsTerR 
and Grunptvia stood prominently forth in the 
church, announcing, with the fire of the Spirit, 
and with words of power, the old, eternally new 
doctrines of religion. Mynster, scientific, expli- 
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Boye’s, gave new life to the church song of 
Denmark. To these succeeded many remark- 
able Christian thinkers and pastors, yet far 
before them all still stand these two, Mynster 
with the fire of youth beneath his snow-white 
hair, proclaiming the immortal word of hope, 
whilst Grundtvig, foremost among the seers 
and bards of Denmark, casts flaming glances 
now over the deeps of immortal life, now over 
the myths of antiquity, which he interprets 
into philosophic themes and poems, then over 
the young dawning day of Scandinavia, and 
the union of the sister peoples. 

It is remarkable that the new birth of litera- 
ture after the Reformation began with a deeply 
religious tone. It was the hymns of Krin@o’s 
which commenced, as it were, that epoch, and 
the hymns of Kingo afford still the most popu- 
lar reading of the Danish people. Next after 
Kingo comes Holberg, in whom the national 
comic humour showed itself, and at once burst 
forth into bloom. People say that Holberg 
was melancholy and sometimes misanthropic. 
I can easily believe it. How can a person be 
otherwise who incessantly occupies himself 
with the follies and failings of his fellow-beings ? 
These two, so unlike in genius, stand at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. To- 
wards its close comes Eva.p, another deeply 
serious and pious bardic nature, in whom ap- 
pear glimpses of the popular life, mostly in 
Idylls. To him succeeded the humorous poets, 
WesseL and Baaaesen. It was not, however, 
until the nineteenth century that the self-con- 
sciousness of the people and its art had its 
full development. 

It was a Norman, but of Danish descent, 
born in the mountainous region of Norway—it 
was Henrik Sterrens who awoke the slumber- 
ing seed in the morning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ardent, full of genius and eloquence, 
he made his first appearance in the capitol of 
Denmark in the year 1806, as a lecturer on 
the philosophy which foretold a new teaching of 
life, of thought, of the principles and innermost 
life of everything. By his captivating power, 
by his enthusiastic love for the ideal of life; 
inexhaustible in his grand views, designs, and 
presentiments, he carried every one along with 
him. He went forth like a fire-ship, casting 


_ forth and all around him burning words, inflam- 


mable lightning. And they communicated fire. 

There stood around him then the morning 
stars which were ascending on the horizon of 
Denmark, in the twilight of the early dawn— 
the young worshippers of poetry and science— 


cit, harmonious ; Grundtvig (a volcanic nature), | and listened and learned. But Steffens, rich 
with all the spirit and power of the old pro- | in genius but one-sided, glowing but obscure, 


phets. Mynster’s spiritual discourses soon 
spread from Denmark to Sweden and Norway; 


| could not retain his hold on them. All stooped 
| down to drink from the rich waters of the 
Grundtvig’s hymns, as well as Ingemann’s and | Urdar fountain of life, and arose to go each 
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on his own way, apart from the teacher. But 
they had drunk deep of the wells of life, and 
went forth with a yet deeper consciousness of 
their own vocation and power. They had been 
breathed upon by a creative spirit, and they 
now went forth themselves as creators. And 
the day rose gloriously over the North. 
Perfect, fully armed—like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter—was born the Northern Tra- 
gedy, not Grecian, not Shakesperian, but Scan- 
dinavian; with its ground in the northern 
popular tradition and history; the northern 
heroic life, with its peculiar colouring in hatred 
and love; its lyrical inspirations ; its powerful 
every-day mode of thought, and the great 
moral purport which it discovers in the life 
and the combat of its gods and its giants. In 
transfigured glory stood forward on the stage, 
before the eyes of the people, its heroes and 
heroines of old, its antique saga and song. 
And eyen to this day the happy poet, the 
father of northern tragedy—need we indeed 
name Adam Ochlenschlager ?—still youthful 
and strong, with creative energy gathers up new 
laurels to those he has already won, as just 
lately in his heroic poem, Regner Lodbrook. 


CHAPTER IV. 


B. S. INGEMANN is, perhaps, in a still higher 
sense than Ochlenschlager, a popular poet, and 
in him everything which belongs to the charac- 
ter of the popular temper of Denmark, loving, 
deep-thoughted, lively and vigorous, seems at 
once to have found life and expression. Inge- 
mann has created the historical romance of the 
North. This romance, with its peculiar figures, 
its great dramatic scenes, its pure spirit, its 
deep feeling, its fresh life, has given birth to 
two miracles. It has made the history of 
Denmark dear to the Swedes, and it has taught 
the peasantry of Denmark to read romances. 
Ingemann’s romances have been read by the 
people of Denmark as no other books have 
been read, except the Bible and the hymn- 
book. The peasant possesses them, and through 
them he takes an interest in the history of his 
country and its movements. On these subjects 
he can enlighten foreigners. In doing this, he 
refers to the books of Ingemann, to obtain 
which he had gladly paid the money won by 
the sweat of his brow. In reading them he 
often forgets the time for sleep after the labour 
of the day. He sits up late with his family that 
he may read Ingemann. He cannot do better. 

A great deal is said in our time about litera- 
ture for the people.* Much zeal is shown for 





* In Denmark much has been done successfully in this 
way, and the “ Society for the Right Use of the Freedom of 
the Press,” has understood its own business, and the taste 
of the people. Above five hundred circulating libraries, 
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it, and much labour spent, and books for the 
people are prepared, consisting of pragmatical 
treatises, useful and learned compositions, 
which are sent forth to enlighten and educate 
the people. And the people read them—little 
or not at all! The people are. poetical, the 
people are romantic, the people are full of hu- 
mour. They love old stories, heroic poems, 
love-songs, ballads, and jests. The people have 
a deeply religious feeling. The heart of life 
throbs in their heart. Literature for the peo- 
ple must be kindred to this heart, must awaken 
responses in all its strings. An author who 
can do this, while he elevates the moral sense 
and purifies the taste, will be a favourite with 
the people, and their benefactor. He will 
ennoble at the same time that he amuses. In- 
gemann does this. 

Ingemann is a sow-man. [A man who sows 
seeds in the acre or earth. F. B.] The germs 
of a high and holy understanding of life and 
of existence lie in all that he writes,—heroie 
poems, drama, romances, legends, and songs. 
In every case he makes use only of the disso- 
nances of life to produce therefrom the purest 
harmonies; in every case is his voice heard as 
a reconciled and reconciling spirit. Happy he! 
To him life has no night, merely twilight, and 
the human heart, history, nature, the stars of 
the firmament, the clouds of the sky, and the 
moss of the field, all are sacred symbols (or 
hieroglyphs), from which he is able to read 
holy and sanctifying words. ‘ The Wonder- 
Child,” which he wrote, over whom magic 
had no power, but who had power over every- 
thing, and could deliver the spirits bound by 
demon fetters—that ‘*‘ Wonder-Child”’ lies in all 
his poems. And what marvel? It lies in truth 
written in his own heart. 

The woods and lakes of Soré—a region of 
peaceful beauty—surround the house of the 
poet, like a mirror of his soul and his domestic 
life. Murmur gently, groves of Soré, murmur 
long around the beloved poet, joyfully and 
softly as the spirit of his life. Bear to him 
voices from the kindly genius that he has 
awoke, the voices from friends near and afar, 
who preserve his image in their grateful hearts 
as one of the most beautiful memories from 
‘¢ Denmark with the verdant shore by the spark- 
ling waves.”’ 


calculated for the peasantry and the working classes, are: 
at this time opened in Denmark, and all that is needed is 
to provide books enough to satisfy the desire for them. 
For forty years has this society been in operation; during 
thirty under the direction of that zealous statesman, Privy- 
Councillor Collin, and the results of his active exertions 
are seen in the increasing taste of the peasantry and the 
handicraftsmen for pleasures of a higher order. Ale-~ 
houses and clubs are less visited, the home is more beloved, 
and reading in the family circle in the autumn and winter 
evenings, gives a new delight and a new interest to the 
family life. 
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With Ochlenschlager and Ingemann the lite- 
rature of Denmark made its way beyond the 
North, and became European. And this has 
been done also in some measure by Herrz, who, 
with the magic spell of the poet, has taken 
possession of foreign lands with his ‘ King 
Khene’s Daughter.” Hertz is distinguished 
in Danish literature from his having developed 
in the drama the knowledge of the life of the 
people. The war-ballad with its vigorous life, 
its melancholy, mystical tone, is the key-note 
of his poetical inspiration, penetrated at the 
same time by a lofty and moral gravity. Thus 
also is Hauch, natural philosopher and poet. 
An ardent and enthusiastic character, he seeks 
to unite in one science and poetry. His earth 
has a glowing hearth; his flowers spring up from 
a deep and spiritual soil. The tragic solemnity 
of life, the night of existence, afford to him 
light only out of darkness. There gleams forth 
in his poems, romances, fairy tales, and dramas, 
a gloomy but a warmly beaming eye. This 
was given to him by his genius and the bitter- 
sweet experiences of life. PaLupAN MOLLER, 
whose last great epic, Adam Homo, published 
during the last winter in Copenhagen, produced 
a@ great effect, is a man of deep thought in 
verse, in which he has attained extraordinary 
facility and perfection. Whilst his rich, poetic 
nature loves to penetrate into the deepest 
mines of the human soul, and to bring thence 
the fine gold, while he applies the fire of satire 
to the dross, to the rubbish of life, of thought, 
and of feeling, CuristrAn WINTER sings the 
Idylls of the country-life of his native land in 
poems so living and fresh, that the Danes fancy 
they feel in them the odours of fresh hay, and 
of the flowers of their meadows. 

J. C. Herpera has long stood amongst the 
literati of Denmark, as one of the rocks in the 
sea against which the ships strike. He has 
introduced into Denmark a higher and more 
scientific criticism. Whether that was always 
high enough, and scientific enough, in the 
highest sense of scientific, this is not the place 
to consider; but we have difficulty in recog- 
nising any judgment-seat in literature, higher 
than that which sooner or later forms itself in the 
living heart of the people themselves. Certain 
it is, that Heiberg has laboured greatly for 
the intellectual development of his countrymen, 
not only through his Holberg-like tendency, 
but still more from his strong perception of the 
excellent which he acknowledges, and from his 
own poetical creations, especially in the drama. 
That peculiar kind of vaudeville which he 
created for Denmark, continues still to be 
the favourite amusement of the public. And 
the flowers which the rock bears at this time, 
testify to a genial and fruitful goil. 
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All these last-named authors and poets, 
though important in the literature of Den- 
mark, are still but little known in foreign 
countries. But upon the ‘green island,” 
there sprang up one day a little, unpretending 
flower, to which nobody paid any attention. 
Many people looked disparagingly down upon 
the little thing, and called it a mere no- 
thing. Some took care of its growth. The sun 
loved the flower, and cast upon it his bright 
beams. The leaves unfolded themselves, as- 
sumed beautiful forms and colours. They took 
wings, loosened themselves from their mother- 
earth and flew forth, over the whole earth, as 
singing Saga-birds. Everywhere people ga- 
thered themselves together to listen, great and 
small, old and young, learned and unlearned, 
in court and in cottage; and as they listened, 
they felt themselves alternately amused and 
affected. They became more cheerful, more 
gentle of spirit; whilst a world of lovely en- 
chantments passed before their curious glance. 
Everywhere have people hailed with astonish- 
ment and delight these beautiful winged legends, 
gifted with colours and tones which seem to 
belong to a world more beautiful, more serene 
than this. Who in the educated world has not 
heard speak of Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN’S 
‘*Fairy Tales for Children?” In the child, 
they awaken the thoughtful man; and we, full- 
grown people, are again converted by them into 
good and happy children. Andersen himself, 
is a ‘* Wonder-Child,” whom some good fairy 
has gifted in the cradle. His life is a real 
fairy tale, in which the poor lad who began his 
career in lowliness and want, closes it with 
honour and good luck: it began in the humble 
cottage, and it ends in the saloons of even 
royal palaces. Known and honoured also as 
a@ romance-writer and lyrical poet, Andersen’s 
true and peculiar mastership, his originality 
and his immortality are in his tales. In these 
he is second to noone. In these, he is the son 
of the legendary North, where Siimund and 
Snorro sing wonderful adventures; where the 
oldest story-teller, the old woman Turida, sate 
in the twilight of history by the flames of 
Hecla, relating old tales, which have come 
down from generation to generation. The 
spirit of the old story has changed since then. 
Its theme is now no longer the deeds of violence 
and the vengeance of blood, and the long, long 
hatred which grew silently from year to year 
among contending kindred, until, like the ava- 
lanche of the Alps, it was precipitated by its 
own weight, and crushing all that came in its 
way, found rest only in the graves which it 
dug. These stories belong to far-past times. 
These latest are children of light, and bear its 
beams over the children of men. 
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Ficunes 1, 2, 3, and 4 are Walking Dresses. 

Fiaure 1. Bonnet of dark blue velvet with rouleaux 
and bias of satin on the right side, with a hanging bunch 
of spotted cazoar plumes. Pardessus cavalier, of blue 
velvet with silk buttons; fitting closely to the figure. 
Sleeves demi-long, with large revers cuffs open at the 
back. Robe of yellow velvet, plain, with long sleeves 
fastened at the wrists with a band, and edged with white 
lace. 

Fiaure 2. Bonnet of light green velvet, with bouillonné 
all round the face, and a plume of cock’s feathers drooping 
at the right. Under-trimming of chenille. Pardessus of 
dark brown velvet, ornamented in front and on each 
seam with numerous little bell buttons of silk, and edged 


round the skirt with lace. Robe of double taffetas, of the | 


same colour as the pardessus, but several shades lighter ; 
sleeves long, and gathered to a band at the wrist. 
Ficure 3. Capote of satin with a ruche at the edge, and 


bias of velvet in front, halfway under the face. Above | 


are volants of satin, and a bunch of flowers on the left 


FASHIONS. 


over the breast and fastened on the left, trimmed with 
buttons and lacets; large cape, and very large loose 
sleeves. Robe of dark cloth. 

Fiaure 4. Capote of satin trimmed with ruches of 
blondes; crown round; bavolet edged with a ruche of 
blonde and two bunches of roses, one at the right and the 
other at the left. Manteau of rich maroon-coloured velvet, 
broidered with flowers in silk; trimmed with buttons and 
little rouleaux of satin. Robe of damask broché and 
Pekin. Muff of marten. 
| Figure 5. Full Dress Dinner Costume.—Small cap of 
| white blonde, with large designs placed upon the head. 
and fastened on each side by two rosettes of lively violet 
satin ribbon. On each side depend also three rich clusters 
| Of scarlet velvet, and two white marabouts. These tufts 
| stand en relief, support the blonde, and are themselves 
| 





| separated by puffing bandeaux of the hair. 

Robe of dark velvet. Corsage open before in a V, offer- 
ing to view eight or nine rows of white lace placed one 
upon the other, not depending, but in an upright position. 


side. Manteau of light lemon-coloured cloth, crossing | Sleeves turned back to the bend of the arm, a la saignee, 
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Fig. 5. 


FULL DRESS DINNER COSTUME. 








Fic. 6. 


TOILETTE DE VILLE, 
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as the French call it, and large below. Jupe full, with 
rather deep plaits. 

The trimming of the robe is a fringe composed of rich 
black chenilles and silk fringe. The chenille forms as an 
« lying down, and from each junction fall back three 
end s, At the middle of the openings is seen the crest of a 
silk fringe. There are three rows of this trimming upon 
the jupe, entirely covering it almost to the hips, and a 
row of the same kind, but narrow at the edge of each 
sleeve, and at the edge of the opening of the corsage, the 
w of chenille only. Under-sleeves of white lace. 

Fieurs 6. Toilette de ville—Bonnet with double face, 
the under side of bright green satin, the upper of green 
velvet; that below smooth, trimmed with black lace, that 
above, with embroidered dents of a black lace. Bavolet of 
plain green satin, covered with a velvet with dents of lace. 
Crown fiat, but with rounded corners; three rosettes of 
satin ribbon mingled with black lace, and placed at the 
junction of the crown and face. Manteau ajusté, of green 
satin, smooth over the chest and close round the neck, 
where a small collarette comes out with a noeud at the 
throat. The front is quilted from the seams at the top of 
the shoulders, the quilted part narrowing to the waist and 
then widening a little, but toward the lower part of the 
jupe extending all round. Sleeves wide, gathered at the 
shoulder, trimmed by a fringe sewed on en biats from 
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the elbow to the lower edge in front. A wide fringe also 
passes all round the base of the jupe. Robe of rich damask, 
roseate pearl-gray, broché in columns of large waving 
reed leaves. 

FIGURE 7. Toilette de ville—Gray felt bonnet without 
trimming except the plain crossing of the strings. Lining 
and under-trimming of white satin. Gray poplin dress 
trimmed up the front with parallel bands of silk galons 
and buttons. Pardessus of green satin trimmed with wide 
lace; deep pelerine trimmed to match. 

Figure 8. Home Toilette—Cap of white tulle coming 
near to the forehead, in a point, retreating to the side of 
the head, then extending in rather long rounded ears to 
the cheek, and finally retreating again to the back of the 
head. The material of the cap is very full and puffed as 
it were, and quilted all over by numerous little rose-bells, 
in the hollows of the tulle. On each side is a thick cluster 
of these rose-bells. Under these clusters, the puffings are 
much thicker than those on the head, as are also those 
near the edge of the cap behind. Hair in puffed bandeaux. 

tobe of light green moire; corsage open in front in an 
elongated V, and trimmed like the edge of the sleeves with 
dark green chenille fringe; waist long, and pointed in 
front. Sleeves wide below, reaching in front only to the 
bend of the arm. Under-sleeves tight. Skirt very full and 
trimmed with three rows of the dark chenille fringe, of 
graduated widths, the lower row being twice as wide as 
the upper. Around the opening of the corsage is an under 
edging of white lace, and near the point appears a very 
small chemisette. 
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Fia. 8. 
HOME TOILETTE. 


FicurE 9. Evening Dress.—White satin robe, with skirt 
trimmed with thirteen volants of English application, and 





TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


with small white roses and foliage placed together, and 
arranged en tablier (apron-like). Body low, with long 
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Fie. 9, Eventna Dress. 


point with berthe of lace like that on the skirt. Corsage 
bouquet of orange flowers and white roses. The hair is or- 
namented very gracefully with clusters of pearls and vine- 
leaves. 

Fiaure 10. Marriage Costume.—Lace guimpe and veil. 
Robe of damask trimmed on each side of the front breadth 
of the skirt with two rows of point d’ Alencon, separated by 
a bouillonné of crépe lisse. High body open to the waist ; 
trimming similar to that of the skirt, and placed around 
the edge of the opening. Sleeves, open to the elbow, 
rounded in front, trimmed with bouillonnés and lace 
falling over the wrist. 

FiaursEs 12, 14, 16, and 18 are spencers or guimpes of the 
latest styles, with embroidery anglaise and valenciennes. 

FIGURE 11 is a ladies’ morning cap. 

FicuRE 13, is a cap for an infant. 

Fiaunes 15, 17, and 19 are sleevelettes and a collar. 

Fic. 20. Cavalier Pardessus. This pardessus is in the 
style of the times of Charles II. There are indications 
which promise for it much favour in future. It is the 
same in shape as that on figure 1, but the application of 
the trimming is somewhat different. 


The chaussure of this winter, for ball or full evening 
dress, is shoes of satin, and embroidered silk stockings ; 








for the morning, gaiters of the same colour with the dress 
are worn: at home, slippers, either of velvet with large 
puffs of satin, or of white or rose satin trimmed with 
lace. 
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Fic. 20. CAVALIER PARDESSUS. 
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Che Pearl-Oyster. 


A SONG. 


WORDS AND MUSIC RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO “THAT MAN!” 


ie OF L¥*#**, 


BY JOHN H. RHEYN. 
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That woman’s heartis a priceless pearl, We all of us know full well; But 











- ry pearlinan oys-ter grows, And the oyster iscasedin a shell. And 
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many aman, witha cunning plan To force itits treasure to yield, 


THE PEARL-OYSTER. 
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lost the pearl That layin her bosomcon - cealed, 
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Has won him a girl, while he 
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Has won himagirl,whilehe lost the pearl that 
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Some with their fingers would open the shell, 
As if that were the natural way; 

Some, with the harsh and brutal steel, 
Would torture their delicate prey; 

Others are told that a wedge of gold 
At length will be sure to prevail :— 

But I have a plan, (and beat it who can ?) 
That never was known to fail, 





THIRD VERSE. 


O place this wondrous shell on the fire 


Of true-born Love, and lo! 


*T will open its valves of its own accord, 
As soon as it feels the glow! 

Then the Oyster, as well as the oyster-shell, 
The steel and the gold may claim; 


But the PEARL shall rest on the burning breast, 


That kindles the magical flame! 


















































































THE THREAD OF LIFE. 


THERE are those undoubtedly who may sin- 
cerely pray, with ancient Pistol, 
“ Abridge my doleful days, 


let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 
Untwine the sisters three. Come, Atropos, I say;” 


or think, with Casca, 


“He that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death ;” 


who are unwilling patiently to wait 
“Till the Destinies do cut the thread of life ;” 
who might even say, with Cleopatra to the asp, 


“Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 

Of life at once untie ;” 
some, yea how many, young and loving wives, 
who heart-broken and in despair over a hus- 
band wrecked on the quicksand of intempe- 
rance, are ready to cry out, with Amavia in 
the Legend of Sir Guyon, 


“Come, then; come soon; come, sweetest Death to me, 
And take away this long lent loathéd light ;” 


and yet, when 


“The strings of life begin to crack,” 


they find the web ‘is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together ;” they shrink, and call on Atro- 
pos to withhold a while the dreadful shears. 

The fear of death is the common instinct of 
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our nature. What images of horror does 
not this instinct summon to its aid? 


—*“To die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling!—’tis too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, imprisonment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 


Nor is it fear only that asks the with- 
holding of the fatal shears. A nobler 
motive often prompts the cry for life. 
The dying mother, as she thinks of the 
little ones she is to leave behind, prays, 
passionately prays, for their sake to be 
spared; with Mrs. Osgood in one of her 
sweetest lays, she may say, 


“ Ah, let me stay !—albeit my heart is weary, 
Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 
That finds no echo in this busy world 
Which cannot pause to answer—tired alike 
Of joy and sorrow, of the day and night. 

. * * * . * 

My frank and frolic child, in whose blue eyes, 

Wild joy and passionate wo alternate rise ; 

Whose cheek the morning in her soul illumes; 

Whose little, loving heart a word, a glance, 

Can sway to grief or glee; who leaves her play, 

And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms 

Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks, 

With her clear, fiute-like voice, ‘Do you love me?’ 

Ah, let me stay! ah, let me still be by, 

To answer her and meet her warm caress !” 


Pardon, kind reader, if the picture has made 
us sad. Look upon that mysterious thread, 


, and count not the question inopportune, even 


at this festal season—for, of the many thous- 
ands for whose eyes this paragraph is written, 


| there are certainly some of whom it may be 
| said before this sheet meets the light, 


“Their thread of life is spun”— 


that thread in the picture—is it yours, dear 
reader, or mine? 


“Fates! we would know your pleasures :— 
That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon.” 


Shut not, then, the thought of death from thy 
heart. Look once more upon the picture. 
Clotho, the eldest of the fatal Three, has begun 
to spin, Lachesis with heaven-directed hand is 
disposing, the mysterious thread of our exis- 
tence:—when, when, dread Atropos, shall thy 
office commence ?—J. 8. H. 
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ART NOTICES. 


E. M. Wanp.—This talented and rapidly rising artist, | 
the author of our embellishment in this number, of | 
“Benjamin West’s First Effort in Art,” is a nephew to | 
Horace Smith, one of the authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 
He was born in London in 1816, and when quite young, | 
manifested a decided love for the fine arts. At the age of 
fourteen he received one of the premiums of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts in his native city, on ac- 
count of the merit displayed in a pen-and-ink drawing 





submitted to the committee, in competition with other | 


youthful aspirants. His original designs made about 






















W WARD, A.R.A. 


this period in illustration of the works of Washington 
Irving and those of his uncle, excited great expectations. 
Accordingly, he was placed in a situation to commence 
seriously and in earnest, a formal series of studies suited 


| to prepare him for the successful pursuit of art as a 
| profession. He advanced rapidly, and received flattering 
| encouragement from such men as Sir Francis Chantry 


and Sir David Wilkie, the latter furnishing him with a 
recommendatory letter as a probationary student in the 
Royal Academy, of which institution he is now an asso- 
ciate, and with the prospect of an early admission into 


| the ranks of its Academicians. At the age of twenty he 
| visited Rome, where he remained upwards of two years, 
| availing himself of the excellent facilities afforded there, 


not merely for the study of the finest works of past time, 
but in that most necessary branch of study, the life- 
model. From thence he passed to Munich, and studied 
fresco painting under the celebrated Cornelius. In 1839 


| he arrived once more in London, and made his debut with 
| the picture of “Cimabue and Giotto,” which at once drew 
| attention to him, and raised expectations which since then 


have been fully realized, although he is yet only in his 
upward course. 

His works have been occasionally familiarized to the 
American public. His picture of “Dr. Johnson Reading 
the MS. of the Vicar of Wakefield in Goldsmith’s Lodg- 
ings,” was engraved for the Eclectic Magazine, and pub- 
lished in the number for January, 1848. The Art-Union 
of London issued a lithographic print of his picture of 
“La Fleur’s Departure,” and “Goldsmith on his Travels,” 
has also been engraved. The late Mr. Vernon, famous 
for his munificent encouragement of modern art, pur- 
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chased the picture of “Dr. Johnson in the ante-room of 
Lord Chesterfield,” and as the whole of that superb col- 
lection is now in course of publication in the Art-Journal 
(a work that is doing more for the diffusion of taste in art 
and art manufactures in the United States than perhaps 
all other causes together), it will soon be accessible to all 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

His subjects are generally chosen from those depart- 
ments of literature less frequently adopted as furnishing 
materials for artistic illustration, and his method of treat- 
ing them displays a thorough education in all the means 
of his art. Industry and application are no less apparent 
than inventive genius, and by this happy union in Mr. 
Ward, the highest anticipations exist as to his future 
eminence in the walk of “familiar domestic history,” 
which he has selected as his province.—J. 8. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to Messrs. Goupil, 
Vibert & Co. for their courtesy in permitting the copies 
for this Magazine of one or two of the prints they pub- 
lished from pictures belonging to the French school of 
art. The engravings referred to were issued last spring, 
and it was an oversight that due thanks were not tendered 
at the time. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Sammiey. By the Author of “Jane Eyre.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Shirley is at once worse and better 
than its predecessor. It has not the faults—real or im- 
puted—of Jane Eyre. That is to say, there is nothing in 
the book about which even a question as to its morality or 
propriety can be raised. On the other hand, as a work 
of the imagination, it has not the same power. The inte- 
rest is divided between too many, and being divided it is 
of course weakened. At the same time it contains many 
powerful passages. It has special scenes equal to anything 
in the former work. In clear and bold delineations of 
character—a species of writing in which the author excels 
—it is superior to the former. There are more characters 
introduced, giving the author a fuller opportunity to dis- 
play in this respect his peculiar power. We refer not 
merely tothe leading characters, such as Shirley, Caroline, 
Robert and Louis Moore, Yorke, and Helstone, which are 
conceived with a precision truly wonderful, but also to the 
minor and subordinate characters, every one of which, no 
matter how casually introduced, has an individuality 
almost Shakespearian. Take, for example, the three 
curates, the two old maids, or the sketches of the six little 
Yorkes in the chapter entitled “Briarmains.” Every one 
of these sketches shows the hand of a master—not merely 
a keen observer of the externals of humanity, but a 
psychological chemist—a man (—or woman) capable of 
analyzing the subtle workings of the human soul in its 
most occult processes. Still, rich as the work is in its 
details, and suggestive as it everywhere is of thoughts 
and feelings that spring up, like newly opened fountains, 
from the depths of one’s own internal consciousness, it 
does not as a whole produce that powerful impression 
which was left on the mind by its predecessor. 
The question of its authorship—or rather of the sex of 





OO 


the author—seems to us no more settled than before. We 
read the first half of the volume with almost a conviction 
that the writer was a man. There was everywhere mani- 
fest a knowledge of affairs, an intimate acquaintance with 
the out-door world, such as is certainly very rare among 
writers of the gentler sex. To this indeed there are excep- 
tions. No man, for instance, who has ever handled pistols 
for real use, would have let Shirley keep her dread watch 
that “summer night” (p. 298) without ascertaining first 
of all whether the pistols in question were loaded or not. 
This is just one of those small things which, in weaving a 
work of fiction, a man who writes from knowledge always 
recollects, while a woman, who ex officio knows nothing 
about it, is very aptto overlook. On the other hand, there 
are so many instances of this very kind, where the writer 
seems to be perfectly at home in manly affairs, that the 
doubt vanishes, and we feel for the moment that none but 
a man has written the book. Yet as we proceed towards 
the close of the volume, and see the familiar, the truly 
wonderful acquaintance which the author has with the 
female character, we are half disposed to doubt the fore- 
gone conclusion, and to agree with Mary Howitt, who in 
her last letter says, in speaking of Shirley, “we suppose 
there can now be no doubt that the author of Jane Eyre 
is a woman !” 

We are requested by the American publishers to say 
that Shirley is given by them in two forms—the Library 
edition, 12mo. in muslin, and the cheap popular style in 
paper covers. 


Lire or AsnpeL Green, D.D., LL.D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. All who know anything of the character 
and habits of Dr. Green, and of the origin of the present 
publication, will be prepared even before examination to re- 
gard it as a most valuable contribution to the original and 
authentic materials of American history. No man living 
in the church of which he was a member, except perhaps 
the venerable Dr. Miller of Princeton, was more remark- 
able throughout his long life for his methodical habits. 
His mental and his physical machinery seemed to move 
with an exactitude, which we are wont to expect only in 
material processes. In connexion with this, he is known 
to have commenced very early in life a daily register of 
his personal experiences and observations, which he con- 
tinued till within a few days of his death. This register 
was made in a cipher of his own invention, and known 
only to himself. A few years before his death, he com- 
menced transcribing from this diary such passages as 
seemed to him worthy of commemoration. These passages 
form—they were intended by the author to form—his 
autobiography. Very few of them, however, are strictly 
private. The author, during much of his life, stood more 
intimately related than any other one man to American 
Presbyterianism. He was, for many years before his 
death, the only surviving member of the Synods by whom 
the General Assembly of that church was formed and its 
articles adopted. Besides this, he was to his latest day 
deeply tinctured with the old-fashioned patriotism of the 
last generation. Under the influence of this spirit, while 
yet a boy, he was impatient for the arrival of his sixteenth 
year, that he might be permitted to shoulder a real musket 
(in the anticipation of this event he had learned the use of 
this instrument by drilling with a wooden one) and to 
march against the invaders of his native soil; he was inti- 
mately acquainted with Dr. Witherspoon, one of the signers 
of the Declaration; he was one of the two chaplains to the 
Continental Congress during its sessions in Philadelphia, 
the other being the venerable Bishop White; he saw in 
this capacity much of Washington and the other great men 
of that period; he always felt a deep interest, he sometimes 
took an active part, in public affairs. Such having been 
his temper and his relative position in life, his remini- 
scences assume the character of public documents, while, 
as being based upon a contemporaneous record, they have 
a special character for authenticity that will always make 
them valuable. 

As a mere piece of biography, a book of more general 
and popular interest might have been made by adopting 
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a plan somewhat different from that which has been pur- 
sued. Atthe same time, however, and in the same degree 
that this was done, would the value of the work have been 
diminished, as an original contribution to American his- 
tory. We commend, therefore, the wisdom of Dr. Jones, 
to whom was assigned the difficult task of bringing out 
this biography, and also of the family whose wishes were 
consulted in regard to the matter, in retaining as nearly 
as possible intact the original record of this venerable 
octogenarian, The book may not command as many 
readers now, as it might have done, had the matter been 
thrown into the crucible of authorship, and a new, suc- 
cinct, symmetrical biography been written. But we feel 
assured that its permanent value is enhanced just in pro- 
portion as its temporary popularity has been sacrificed. It 
has that kind of value which increases, instead of dimi- 
nishing, with age. Its value will be greater, and will be 
more appreciated, a hundred years hence than it is now. 
The student of history in 1950 may smile, as we do now, 
to find it gravely recorded that on a particular day and 
hour the venerable patriarch of American Presbyterianism 
“lost his cow,” or “purchased cantelopes and oysters ;” 
but he may also find in the same accurate record, what 
perhaps might not otherwise be credited, that in the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Witherspoon a student of Princeton could be 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, who did not 
know the Greek alphabet, and the Latin Salutatory be 
assigned toone who could not construe it after it had been 
written for him by the President! 

But we have already extended this notice much beyond 
what we intended. We can only say in conclusion, that 
while the work has not, and was not meant to have, that 
popular cast which would commend it to the general 
reader, yet to Presbyterians, and especially to Prince- 
tonians, in whatever part of the wide republic they may 
be found, the volume is one of very peculiar interest and 
value. 


RicuMonn’s Domestic PortraiturE. New York: Carter 
é Brothers. It is not always those who seek distinction as 
authors, that succeed in being most read. Those writers 
ordinarily are most read and exert most influence on the 
minds of men, who seek authorship as a means, not as an 
end. Legh Richmond is an instance of this. He wrote 
not to win golden opinions, but as a minister of Christ to 
gain souls; and yet how widely have his works been 
scattered, by how many millions have they been read! 
What novel or poem even of Scott or Byron, has had as 
many readers as the “Shepherd of Salisbury Plain?” The 
present volume consists of certain portions of the author’s 
writings not heretofore published, arranged and edited by 
the Rey. E, Bickersteth, with a preliminary essay. It will 
form a valuable addition to the stock of useful and un- 
exceptionable religious literature. 


CompLete Works oF Henry Kirke Waite. Robert Carter 
é Brothers. 420 pps., 8vo., with a Portrait. To those who 
want a copy of Kirke White suitable for the library, the 
present edition affords a favourable opportunity. It con- 
tains Southey’s Life of the poet, together with the Remains 
as edited by him. The volume is got up in a style of ele- 
gance suitable to the subject, and we hope will find its 
way into very many families. It is indeed one of those 
works which every family should aim to possess. 


Giippon’s ANCIENT Eaypt. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
Thirteenth Edition. No American has done so much as 
Mr. Gliddon towards making Egypt, ancient and modern, 
known to us. This he has done both by his lectures 
delivered publicly in various places, and by the present 
volume containing in a condensed and very cheap form 
the most important results of his inquiries. The work is 
& quarto pamphlet of 68 pages closely printed, with very 
numerous engravings, and sold at the low price of 25 
cents. 

Youne’s Niaut Taovents. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
New York. Witha Portrait. A most commendable edi 
tion of an author that every reader wants to own. It is 
convenient as to size, being a medium 12mo, is printed on 


| good white paper, with type of respectable dimensions, and 
| generously leaded. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Dramatic Works. New Edition. Phil- 
lips & Sampson: Boston. We have received parts iii., iv, 
and v. of this edition, and find them fully equal to the 
expectations raised by the proprietors. Each number 
contains a play complete, and is ornamented with an ex- 
quisite line engraving of the leading female character. 
The edition when complete will be one in all respects ad- 
mirable for private or public libraries. 


Tae Mysteries or BepLam; or, Annals of a London 
Madhouse. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. We have seen 
very complimentary notices of this work from the English 
press, in which the following epithets, among others of 
like kind, were applied to it, “ vivid and animated pictures,” 
“astounding facts,” “framework of romantic beauty,” 
“deep and absorbing interest,” “profound dramatic inte- 
rest,” “fine graphic style.” We have not read the whole 
of it, in truth we lacked patience to do so, but from what 
we could gather in our unsuccessful effort, we have formed 


the opinion that the work has been praised beyond its 
deserts. 


Lire oF ALFRED THE Great. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. We cannot but regret the 
frequent instances of carelessness manifest in the compo- 
sition of these otherwise excellent books. “It was the 
landing, &c., which constitutes the great event of the 
arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in England, which is celebra- 
ted in English history as the epoch which marks, &c.,” p. 
45. “The sacredness which invested them from the storms 
of violence and war which swept over everything which 
the cross did not protect,” p.77. “The contest which en- 
sued was a terrible struggle, which continued for two cen- 
turies, during which the Anglo-Saxons, &c.,” p. 52. “It 
was more than two hundred years after this before the 
Britons were subdued,” p. 57. “Physiologists consider 
that there are five of these races,” p. 35, (he means “sup- 
pose” or “believe.”) “Was hurled by one of Brutus’s 
followers from the summit of one of the chalky cliffs 
which bound the island info the sea,” p. 19, (does he mean 
the cliffs bind the island into the sea?—that is what he 
says.) “Tolerable authentic,” p. 14, (for tolerably.) We 
quote these at random, to show the kind of faults to which 
we allude. We could multiply the instances indefinitely, 
but it is unnecessary. We know not to how many volumes 
the series will be extended. But we do hope that in the 
preparation of those yet to come, the author will not lend 
the weight of his popularity to such a slip-shod style of 
writing. 

Hume’s History oF ENGLAND. New Edition. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co. We renew our notice of this edition of 
Hume with much pleasure. It is in a form and style which 
seems to meet with very general favour. Being uniform 
with the edition of Macaulay commenced by the same pub- 
lishers, it will when completed be an excellent standard 
work for the library. Vols. V.and VI. have been received. 
For sale by J. W. Moore, also by Thomas, Cowperthwaite & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


SacrReD Scenes AND Caaracters. By J. T. Headley. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. Mr. Headley has faults of style 
which even his best friends and most ardent admirers 
admit. At the same time he has many and great excel- 
lencies, and he is without doubt among our most accepta- 
ble writers. In the present volume he has chosen a task 
well suited to his powers. He has selected a few of the 
most familiar scenes and characters of sacred history, 
and made them topics for that species of fervid and glow- 
ing rhetoric in which he delights. Each topic is also 
illustrated with a handsome engraving from original de- 
signs by Darley. The volume is a moderate sized octavo. 
It is printed on thick white paper, is neatly bound and 
gilt, and makes a very pretty gift-book. 


Liahts AND SHapows or Scorrisn Lire. By Prof. Wilson. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. There isa peculiar 








charm about these Tales, distinguishing them beyondany 
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of the other writings of the same author. They belong to 
the very few which one likes toread overagain. There are 
few readers who will not be pleased with the opportunity 
of obtaining acopy insuch aconvenient and tasteful form. 
The edition is in small 12mo., and is ornamented with 
twelve original designs by Croome, Billings, and others. 

Cooper’s Complete WorkKS. The Pilot. New York : George 
P. Putnam. We notice this volume not, of course, to 
speak of the work, but of the very excellent uniform edi- 
tion of all of Cooper’s novels now going through the 
press. Mr. Putnam is certainly doing a public service in 
giving these fine standard editions of the works of our 
leading authors. In these, the works have received what 
we presume will be the final revision of the writers, and 
are presented in the form in which they will go down to 
posterity. 

MAZELLI AND OTHER Poems. By Geo. W. Sands. Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay & Blakiston. The two leading poems in this 
volume are “ Mazelli, A Tale of Indian Life; and “The 
Misanthrope Reclaimed,” a drama in four Acts. In addi- 
tion to these there is quite a number of short poems, 
stanzas, album verses, &c., the whoie making a neat 
volume of 156 pages. 

ANECDOTES OF THE PurRITANS. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
A very excellent and amusing little volume. No author’s 
name is given, but the publisher assures us that the facts 
related have been drawn from authentic sources, and we 
fee] sure that most of them will be quite new to the great 
majority of our readers. 

Lire OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. New Yorlk:: M. W. Dodd. 
Chaucer wrote a long narrative poem, entitled “The 
Praises of Good Women.” Had he lived some centuries 
later, he might have found materials for his work of a 
much less questionable character than some that he has 
introduced. In nothing has England been more distin- 
guished in these later days than in its remarkable women. 
We refer to such women as Hannah More and Maria 
Edgeworth, who, by their writings, their conversation, 
their personal character, and their active beneficence, 
became towards the close of their lives a distinct element 
of power in the state. such is the position which, among 
others, Harriet Martineau and Mary Howitt are at this 
moment either possessing or acquiring. Of all the eminent 
Englishwomen who have very recently engaged the atten- 
tion of the American public, none, perhaps, have engaged 
it so much as the lady generally known as “Charlotte 
Elizabeth.” Previously to her death, which occurred in 
1846, she prepared an autobiography under the title of 
* Personal Recollections,” which brought her Life down 
to very nearly its close. Since her decease the memoir 
has been completed by her surviving husband. The work 
will be read with much interest by Americans. It is or- 
namented with a newly-engraved portrait of her, said to 
be an excellent likeness. 


A Wueat Suear: gathered from our own Fields. By F. 
C. Woodworth and T. S. Arthur. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Among the many books intended for young people, there 
is no one which we can recommend with more satisfaction 
than this. It is made up of some forty or fifty short 
stories, written alternately by Mr. Woodworth and Mr. 
Arthur; each story being illustrated with some apt pic- 
torial device. The authors are extensively and very fa- 
vourably known. They are skilful in narrative, the kind 
of writing which with children always bears away the 
palm, and their writings have the distinct object to en- 
force duty or inculeate truth. No parent need hesitate 


who wants for his child a book at once attractive and 
useful. 


Reppurn: His First Voyage. By Herman Melville. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. There is a wild, fascinating 
spirit of adventure about Mr. Melville, not only in what 
he relates, but in his manner of relating it. He glories in 
doing nothing secundum artem. His manner of telling a 
story is as original as his manner of acting it. His 
pranks, whether among the parts of speech, or on the 
deck of a brig, are such as bring their own forgiveness in 
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the very breath that says “the graceless scamp!” His 
adventures, and his descriptions of them, are like nothing 
living or dead. He imitates nobody; he is evidently “a 
law to himself.” Surely it is refreshing in this age of 
stereotyping and fac-similes, to meet with one so unique, 
so perfectly individual. 

FRONTENAC, a Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street. 
New York: Baker & Scribner, The early colonial history 
of this country, and the incessant border warfare between 
the colonists and the aborigines, have already receded so 
far into the distance as to become legitimate subjects of 
romance. Mr. Street has chosen for his poem the strug- 
gles between the French Canadians under Count Fron- 
tenac, and the Iroquois, or the famous Five Nations, who 
occupied the vast region lying south of Lake Ontario. To 
the historical materials at his disposal he has added others 
of his own invention, and has worked them up with much 
skill, into a graceful and interesting Metrical Romance. 
It is in nine cantos, and is accompanied with illustrative 
historical notes. 


ROLAND CasHeL. Hurper & Brothers. This capital story 
by Lever, is at length completed, to the joy of all lovers of 
fun on both sides of the Atlantic. 

PasTORAL Reminiscences. By Shepherd K. Kollock. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. To young clergymen just entering 
upon their ministerial duties, a volume of “pastoral 
reminiscences” is like the report of “ medical cases” to the 
young physician. In both cases, they give the new prac- 
titioner the opportunity of profiting by the experience of 
those who have been longer engaged in the work. In the 
opinion of the venerable Dr. Alexander of Princeton, who 
has introduced the present volume to the public with a 
very characteristic preface, Mr. Kollock’s book contains 
nothing which will be found offensive to any real Christian 
of any denomination, while his views are uniformly sound 
and evangelical, and his style plain and perspicuous, 
without any ambition to say fine things. It is accordingly 
cordially recommended to the attention and careful peru- 
sal of all into whose hands it may come, but especially to 
young pastors and candidates for the ministry. 

LatIN-ENGLIsH Lexicon. By the Rev. Joseph Esmond 
Riddle, and the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold. New 
York; Harper & Brothers. We would fain say a word— 
the limited space allotted to these notices unfortunately 
allows us to say only a word—in behalf of the object of 
such a publication as this. If our scholars are ever to 
hold a reputable rank as Latinists, it must be by a freer 
use of Latin composition as an exercise in studying the 
language. No language is effectually learned but by 
composing in it. Reading and translating a language 
merely can never give one a command of it. We might 
as well expect to become dancers by seeing others dance, 
or mechanics by inspecting a tool-shop. Use is the law of 
language, in a wider sense even than Horace meant it. 
We must ourselves use a language asa vehicle of thought, 
before we really and thoroughly understand its usages and 
idioms. Not till we begin to think in a language, do we 
begin to understand and appreciate it. We hope to 
see the time—and the evidences of its approach are not 
few nor doubtful—when the classical languages will be 
studied in this country in a manner more accordant 
with the true philosophy of language—when the boy will 
commence writing Latin and Greek as soon as he commences 
reading them—when the translation from English into 
Latin and Greek will proceed pari passu with the transla- 
tions from those languages into English, and that, not 
only in a few elementary grammatical phrases, but in the 
higher walks of free original composition. Then, and not 
till then, shall we have a scholarship among us that is 
no longer one-sided and curt, but full, symmetrical, and 
exact. 

For the more elementary exercises in the art of Latin 
composition we have many excellent manuals—Anthon’s, 
M’Clintock’s, Arnold’s, and others. But beyond the range 
of mere exercise books, the means within the reach of 
students have been very meagre and unsatisfactory. In 
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truth, nothing worthy of the name of an English-Latin 
Dictionary has ever before been published. The present 
work is virtually, as its authors say, without a predecessor. 
It is the only English-Latin Dictionary that a student can 
consult with a reasonable hope of finding what he wants, 
or with any certainty of being able to trust what he finds. 

The authors are so favourably known by their previous 
labours, that the public will be disposed to take almost 
upon trust their fidelity and accuracy in the present in- 
stance. Their work is based upon the German-Latin Dic- 
tionary of Georges. The American edition by Professor 
Anthon, is enriched by a valuable Dictionary of Proper 
Names not in the English work. The book makes a large 
octavo volume of 754 pages. 

We should do a great injustice not to remark the 
extreme care and judiciousness of the typography. The 
arrangement of the different kinds of type, and of the 
various typographical devices is such that one can find 
what he wants with ease and certainty. In all the long 
articles the leading points are made to stand out in clear 
relief, and strike the eye at once on opening the page. 
This is a matter of very great practical moment, as every 
scholar knows who has ever had to grope his way through 
the trackless wilderness of the German Lexicons. 

Tue Neiaunours. By Fredertia Bremer. New York: 
George P. Putnam. What a new world was opened to 
American hearts by the publication of “The Neighbours?” 
Before that event, we had some vague notion that there 
were such countries as Sweden and Norway, for we had 
studied Geography and had seen them very plainly on the 
map. But as to any real living faith in their existence, 
any definite assured conviction that they were inhabited 
by men and women of like passions with ourselves, any 
clear apprehension that these dear people of the Northland 
were closely akin to ourselves in their modes of thought 
and life, and especially in whatever relates to the domestic 
affections—it was a discovery. It was a revelation at the 
hand of genius. A new domain had been added to the 
empire of the imagination. Towards the author from 
whom we had received this sudden accession of intellec- 
tual wealth, there arose in the community a feeling not 
merely of admiration, but of gratitude. We had received a 
favour for which we would fain make some suitable return. 
Among the pleasing evidences that this feeling has not 
yet died out is the beautiful new edition of the author’s 
works now in course of publication, by Mr. Putnam of 
New Yotk. This edition enjoys the benefit of Miss 
Bremer’s supervision, and a new preface by herself written 
since her arrival in this country. The volume is orna- 
mented with a fine likeness of the author, and an engra- 
ving of her residence. It is printed in handsome style, 
uniform with the works of Irving and Cooper, by the same 
publisher, and is known as “the Author’s Edition ” 


Farry TALES FROM ALL Nations. By Anthony R. Mon- 
talba. New York: Harper & Brothers. The author of 
this collection informs us that the tales have been 
selected from more than a hundred volumes of fairy lore 
of all nations, and that none of them, so far as he is 
aware, has ever before been translated into English. In 
running somewhat hastily over the volume we find 
fairy tales from the Danish, Sclavonic, Arabic, Hebrew, 
German, French, Swedish, Sanskrit, Norman, Italian, in 
fact from almost every literature of medieval and modern 
times. These are illustrated by a large number of admi- 
rable wood-cuts, after designs by Richard Doyle. If we 
may infer anything from the fate of our own copy of the 
work, this book of Fairy Tales is destined to have a most 
taking popularity among the young people. 


THe MEMOIRS OF THE LATE HANNAH L. Murray. By Gar- 
diner Spring, D.D. New York: Carter & Brothers. Those, 
if there are any, who do not know the staid and venerable 
character of the author of this volume, will find it diffi- 
cult to believe that so much goodness and such brilliancy 
of parts and of fortune as are here set forth, could have 
lived so long in the midst of us, and yet have been so 
little known. Miss Murray certainly was a remarkable 
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woman. Her aciual life seems to have been a continued 
poem, as her written life has all the appearance of a 
romance. In scholarship she excelled the Lady Jane 
Grey, and at least equalled Elizabeth Barrett. She had 
the exquisite sensibility of Fanny Osgood, with the serene 
and happy temperament of Hannah More, and the charm- 
ing playfulness of Frederika Bremer. She had rare 
beauty, rare fascination of manners, much of this world’s 
goods, and still more of those spiritual treasures which 
are not of this world. With the sensitiveness of adreamer, 
she led a life of the most industrious and persevering 
activity, even surpassing the bounties of her purse by 
the labours of her hand. She was the “treasurer” of the 
Infant School Society, the “secretary” of the Widows’ 
Society, the leading “ manager” of the House of Industry, 
was never absent from the weekly lecture or the even- 
ing prayer-meeting, and yet had time as well as taste 
both to read and to write poetry, and to keep herself 
conversant with the elegant refinements of literature, 
ancient as well as modern, that of other lands as well as 
herown. A woman so gifted—so remarkable in all re- 
spects—deserved the commendation she has here received 
at the hand of her friend and pastor. 

THe MonuMENts OF Eaypt. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. 
LL.D. New York: George P. Putnam. Discoverers are 
not always the best expositors. The very faculties which 
are most fitted for investigation disqualify to a certain 
extent for exposition. On the other hand, it not unfre- 
quently happens that by a legitimate use of the original 
researches of others, a man who is not himself an original 
explorer may succeed, far better than those who are, in 
making the fruits of their labours known tothe generality 
of mankind. Such a labourer is Dr. Hawks. He has never 
visited Egypt, and yet he has written one of the most in- 
structive books on its monuments that has yet appeared. 
He has carefully examined the great original works on 
igyptology which have been published within the last 
three-quarters of a century, and sifting carefully the facts 
from the mere processes by which they were obtained, and 
selecting from the great mass of facts those which are of lead- 
ing and primary importance, he has constructed a work 
which to the general reader will be found to possess a great- 
erinterest than perhaps any other one to be found relating 
to the “monumental” kingdom. Dr. Hawks’s book is 
ornamented with a large number of wood-cuts, illustrative 
of the topics discussed. It also contains, in the form of 
an appendix, the notes of a voyage up the Nile, by an 
American, whose name is not given. The whole forms a 
splendid octavo volume, fitted, as it is intended, to be 
a companion to the “ Nineveh” of Mr. Layard. 

A VISIT TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. By the 
Hon. Robert Curzon. New York: George P. Putnam. No 
nation has produced a greater number of travellers than 
the English—not the Halls and Trollopes and others of 
that ilk, but such as Mungo Park, Layard, Bruce, or even 
old Sir John Mandeville, who with all his credulity and 
mendacity, had still the stout heartedness, the love of ad- 
venture, and the keen practical sagacity of the true tra- 
veller. The world in almost every department of its 
interests, commercial, political, literary, and religious, is 
deeply indebted to this class of men. Among the more 
recent instances in which great practical benefits have 
resulted from their adventures, may be mentioned this of 
Mr. Curzon. The ancient manuscripts which he has 
brought to light among the neglected monasteries of the 
Levant, some of which are now in his possession, and some 
in the possession of the British Museum, are little inferior 
in interest and importance to the ruins of Central America, 
described by our countryman, Stephens, or those of 
Nineveh, by Mr. Layard. In reading Mr. Curzon’s narra- 
tive, one is amazed that after all the investigations for 
ancient MSS. which have been made by biblical scholars 
since the days of the Reformation, such a mass of literary 
treasures should suddenly come to light, and in places 
where any one of common sagacity might have expected 
to find it at any time during these last three hundred 
years. 
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THE WINTER SERENADERS. 
BY MISS SARA H. BROWNE, 
(See Engraving.) 


Come, brothers, arouse, for the night wears on, 
And the moonbeams gild the snow, 
And over the glen, the fields, the moor, 
There yet is a league to go. 
Hurra, hurra, for the strides we take! 
The way is shortening fast, 
The glen is past, and the moor is crossed, 
And the roof appears at last! 


Now, brothers, approach with a softer tread, 
The bride to her bower is gone; 

No lamp from the latticed casement gleams, 
And the bolts and bars are drawn; 

But her dream of home shall anon be broke, 
While here in the drift we stand, 

And her throbbing heart shall be borne away, 
On the lays of her fatherland! 


Come, brothers, attune to the roaring blast, 
Which is piping wild and strong, 
But warble a melting symphony 
When the gust hath passed along; 
A strain that shall thrill in that slumbering breast, 
And open those dark, deep eyes, 
Which deem for a moment they greet the light 
Of their own Italian skies. 


Yet, brothers, beware, for the ivy vine 
Which had learned the oak to clasp, 
Though it weather the tempest’s rudest rage, 
May yield to an infant’s grasp! 
The nameless joys of the fatherland 
Too well can our songs recall, 
But why should we open those wounds afresh? 
She hath wept adieu to all! 


For, brothers, we think of the oft-told tale, 
How men that were brave in war, 

Dissolved by the strains of their native hills, 
Fled back to their homes afar. 

But the Lord forbid we should e’er untwine 
One tendril of her heart, 

From the noble stem it hath proudly clasped, 
Intent but with life to part! 


Nay, brothers, the notes we are pouring forth, 
That have startled her gentle rest, 

Shall! fall like the beams of the moonlight pale, 
On the snowy landscape’s breast. 

Shadows may darken her life’s bright day 
As clouds by the wind are driven, 

But music shall gladden life’s wintry night, 
That shall blend with the songs of heaven! 


A Card from Miss Bremer.—¥eeling the impossibility to 
answer, as I should and would, letters and notes which 
are sent me, many of which are precious to me, not only 
as to what concerns me personally, and which I treasure 
in my heart as things dear and beautiful, I wish by these 
lines to make known to my benevolent correspondents, 
that if I do not answer them, it is that I cannot find time 
and leisure to do so during my travelling in this land, 
where there is so much to see and to learn. I would tell 
them that my thankfulness is not the less for that it is 
not now expressed in words. And I would add, that 
though I am wel’ aware that, in saying all this I may 
incur the charge of vanity, I will rather incur that and 
bear it, than bear the thought that any heart in the 
United States of America should suspect mine of ungrate- 
fulness or disregard. 


FR&DERIKA BREMER. 
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THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


The reader will see that we intend to maintain the 
high standard with which we began. We give again, 
this month, Nine full page Engravings, exhibiting all 
the various styles of embellishment presented in the 
January number. We give, also, an equally large num- 
ber of finely executed wood-cuts scattered profusely 
through the printed pages. For the sterling merit of its 
literary articles, the present number surpasses any former 
issue of the Magazine. The long paper from Miss Bremer 
on “Life in the North” discloses a most interesting view 
of the present condition of the northern countries of Eu- 
rope. The “Author of Mary Barton,” who at this time 
divides public attention in England with the author of 
“Shirley” and “Jane Eyre,” has contributed a touching 
domestic tale. Harriet Martineau continues her beautiful 
“Ambleside” papers. Major Richardson has commenced 
a purely American tale of the settlement of Chicago, which 
for thrilling interest can hardly be surpassed. Professor 
Hart continues his series of Shakspeare papers. Mrs. 
Kirkland has an article on “Literary Women,” in which 
her peculiar talent for ridicule is most skillfully applied. 
The paper on Benjamin West, by Mr. Sartain, brings to 
light some curious facts in the history of art, as connected 
with that great man, never before published in this 
country, and little known even in England. We have, 
besides, another of “The Tales of the Puritans” by Pro- 
fessor Alden, to say nothing of the original series of 
Shakespeare poems from the pens of Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. 
Kinney, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Miss Sproat, &c. 


Our FasHions.—We are every month increasing our fa- 
cilities for obtaining the Paris fashions at the earliest 
moment. To show how far we have succeeded in this, we 
would remark that three of the Fashions which we gave 
last month, (numbers 5, 6, and 7,) were published by us 
here, before their appearance in “ Bell’s London World of 


Fashion!” We give again, in the present number, several 
figures from the ‘‘ Moniteur de la Mode,” received direct 
from Paris only a week before going to press. These 
same figures in all probability are not yet published in 
London, the method of reproducing them there being less 
expeditious than that adopted by us. We give this month 
no less than eleven distinct figures. 


Our VALENTINE.—Instead of the foolish and tawdry prints 
usually sold for Valentines, spend your quarter, dear 
reader, for the beautiful plate which we have given. It 
contains a blank line just long enough to contain the 
name of your “friend,” who will receive thereby, not only 
a Valentine more elegant and tasteful than any to be 
bought in the shops, but a beautiful Magazine to boot 
with all its numberless attractions. 


OuR SHAKESPEARE PLATES.— We commence this month the 
publication of a series of illustrations of Shakespeare's 
“Seven Ages.” Each Age, as delineated by Shakespeare, 
has been made the subject of a picture and of a poem. 
The series, when complete, will form a striking and very 
beautiful feature of the Magazine for 1850. 


Our CoLouRED Prints.—We give this month another of 
these brilliant and expensive illustrations, a splendid 
Illuminated Print by Ackerman intended as a Valentine. 
These are embellishments not to be found elsewhere, ex- 
cept in the most costly Annuals. 


ERRATUM.—By a mistake of the primter, the Shakes- 
peare plates and poems have been incorrectly paged. In 
binding, insert them after page 120. 
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THE SOLDIER. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


“Then. a SOLDIER: 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the para, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth.” 


“A soLpieR!”—now behold him 
Wild on his race to start, 
Full of pomp and pride and yanity,— 
All skilful in the art 
Of setting off his person 
With broidered belt and plume. 
While the colours of his lady-love 
His searf and crest illume. 


With casque, and helm, and breastplate 


And knightly pennon spread, 
O! warlike is his bearing now 
And proud his soldier tread. 


“Ful of strange oaths!” This suiteth 
The spirit of his Age ; 


Rough language,—just to show the mar 


Of mettle on the stage. 
Bold in his martial bravery, 
He has earned the right to swear, 


And to hang his good sword at his side 


With a formidable air! 

While “ bearded like the pard” his lip 
Has Jost its boyish red. 

And o'er the very fierce mustache 
The raven’s hue is spread. 


* Jealous in honour;” truly 
It is the soldier’s boast ; 

Who takes his precious name in vain, 
That recreant is lost: 

Touch but his reputation 
By harmless word or jest, 


And straight he threatens broken bones, 


A battered helm and crest. 
The code of honour calls him out 
To fight in honour’s name, 
And in his foe’s best blood he wipes 
The insult from his fame. 
“Sudden and quick in quarrel] :” 
His fiery, feverish eye, 
The angry flush on cheek and brow, 
Warn you of danger nigh. 
Hasty of speech and violent, 
Ile hath not will, nor power 
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To take upon him the restraint 
That waits a cooler hour. 

Again he tries his trusty steel, 
And little careth he, 

Come loss or gain: in dying well 
For him is victory! 


“The bubble reputation 
Sought in the cannon’s mouth :” 
ilow burns the thirst for glory 
Like a consuming drought. 
Ilis foot is in the stirrup, 
On his heel the shining spur ; 
Clad in armour for the battle 
Wildly his pulses stir, 
At the ringing steps of warriors 
All clad in glittering mail— 
The bugle’s blast,—the trumpet’s note— 
Borne on the morning gale. 


The sounding clarion ealls * to arms”— 
The Soldier's heart beats high. 

For he dreams of conquest and renown, 
Ofa name that shall not die. 

On, to the combat! mark 
The quick tramp of his steed : 

In the vanguard of the stormy fight 
Doth the gallant rider lead! 

Mid shivered shield and lance, 
And the deep-mouthed cannon’s boom. 

Where the heart of battle burns and bleeds 
Like a snow wreath floats his plume. 


Now a closing group of foes 
Ilias hid him from our sight; 

A moment—and he clears his path 
In the thickest of the fight. 

Send forth triumphal sounds 
Across the gleaming plain— 

The exulting shout of victory 
Till the echoes ring again :—— 

—Bear the dead soldier gently 
Upon his blood-stained shield ; 

Well has he fought his first good fight 
And won his first good field! 
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THE JUSTICE; 


OR, LITERARY 


BY G. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


G. FOSTER. 


“Tae JUSTICES, 


In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part.” 


I DREAMT a Court of Literature existed, 
Although the Justice did not quite possess 
The attribates with which Will has invested 
The character judicial. Yet ’twas less 
His fault than that of others. Fate assisted— 
Feeding him on the drippings of the press— 
Fare not so eligible to grow gray *pon 
As Shakespeare’s belly-lining of fat capon. 


Such as he was, however, he had plenty 
Of causes rich, among the literati— 


Sometimes ten quarrels per week, and sometimes twenty. 


The worst on’t was, with so much business, that he 
Had nearly starved—the “genus” being scanty 

Of all but bile. So that, instead of fat, he 
Grew lean and pined for want of proper feeding— 
Remember, ’tisn’t law of which you're reading! 


Of all the cases, queer, grotesque, and merry, 
That came before this Justice starved and lean, 
Was one whose circumstances were so very 
Peculiar, that its history should be seen 
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In New York city lived the culprit, where he 
Before the public, bound, had often been. 

Ifere he employed himself in spoiling paper. 

And wasting gas-light—which he called a taper 


The crime with which this wretched man was charged 
Was “for improving Shakespeare,’—that, whercon. 

Wherefore, and inasmuch, as he’d enlarged 
The text of the immortal bard upon, 

(Though thousands of the crime have been discharged. 
By his next friend, the Justice, did the Swan 

Set up his cause of action; and demanded 

That the offender with low felony be branded. 


The cause was heard in Sartain’s Magazine, 
And many were the pros and cons delivered 
By counsel grave and reverend, I ween, 
Who into atoms one another shivered. 
The jury toward the culprit seemed to lean, 
Although ’twas evident the Justice differed. 
At length the verdict came—list while I tell’t ye, 
“ We find the prisoner at the bar Not GuILty!” 
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Give me your hand, my own Jeannette, The wars at length are 
Rich fields of wa- ving corn are seen Where hostile flags were 
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